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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GARNET J. 
WOLSELEY, K.C.M.G., C.B. 





‘* Let those that make the quarrels be 
The only ones to fight,” 

sings Jeannette. And a very pretty sentiment it is; but, 
unfortunately, in these days of standing armies, and so 
forth, one cannot decide matters by single combat ; added 
to which, when it comes to a question of war with 
a savage nation, such a process might be awkward. 
Imagine the pride of Pall Mall—and it ts the gants glacés 
who really decide a battle—forced to fight with a club and 
poisoned arrows! So we must fall back upon the old 
recipe—take a lot of soldiers, let them be well tried in the 
fire of discipline, garnish with gentlemen, place a clever 
man at the head, and serve up to the enemy. Generally 
speaking, the dish does not agree with the enemy, and 
he is compelled to go through a penitential course of 
humble-pie to get over the effects. That is especially 
likely to be the case, when the ‘clever man” happens to 
be also a young man, and an active, such as is Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, to whom has been committed the care of this 
miserable squabble with the Ashantees, 

Sir Garnet J. Wolseley comes of an old Staffordshire 
family, the Wolseleys of Wolseley Hall; the title of 
Baronet came by his grandfather, who was created 
Sir Richard. His father, Major G, J. Wolseley, 25th 
Regiment, was of Golden Bridge House, county Dublin, 
where the subject of this memoir was born on 4th June, 
1833, so that he is now only just forty years old. Of his 
childhood and boyhood there is no record, but as early as 
March, 1852, he entered the army, and took part in the 
Burmese War of 1852-3; when, leading a storming party, 
exactly a year after joining, he was desperately wounded, 
and at that early age—barely twenty—was specially 
mentioned in despatches. When the unhappy war with 
Russia broke out, he landed, with the goth Light Infantry, 
in the Crimea, in December, 1854, and from that time 
until the actual fall of Sebastopol he served in the 
trenches as an assistant engineer. His name was 
throughout the war constantly mentioned with honour in 
the despatches. When the attack of June 18, 1855, took 
place, he was on duty in the trenches, and he had to do 
with the previous engagement on the 7th of the same 
month at the Quarries. Added to this, he had the charge 
of the advanced sap on the following 30th August, when 
he was severely wounded ina sortie. After this he pro- 
ceeded, in the year 1857, with his regiment to China, on 
which occasion he was wrecked in the Straits of Banca in 
H.M.S. Transit. During the awful visitation of the 
Indian Mutiny Sir Garnet's name was not unknown; he 
served for something like two years, was at the Relief 
of Lucknow, at the Siege and Capturé of the same 
place, and at the Defence of the Alumbagh by Sir James 
Outram, together with the several engagements which 
took place in connection with that heroic struggle. After 
this he was in Oude with Sir Hope Grant, to whose force 
he acted as Quartermaster-General ; during the numerous 
engagements of 1858 and 1859 he was present at Baree, 
Nawabgunji, and other places; his name was again 
brought before the Government in official despatches. In 
the year 1860 he served upon the Quartermaster-General’s 
Staff during the Chinese War, and was present at the 
Storming of the Taku Forts. In the year 1870, when an 











expedition was sent from Canada to the Red River 
Territory to suppress the rebel government which had 
been established against Her Majesty’s authority at For 
Garry, Sir Garnet Wolseley was in command. And now, 
when there seems to be a necessity for asserting the 
power of Great Britain, even in Africa, he has beep 
chosen as the most suitable man to head the British 
troops. His valour has not gone unrecognised ; he has 
the Pegu, the Turkish, the Crimean, the Chinese, and the 
Indian Mutiny Medals; he is also a Knight of the Legion 
of Honour, of St. Michael and St. George, of the Medjidie, 
and a Companion of the Bath. He has now also been 
raised to the rank of a Major-General, having been 
appointed to the chief command of the expedition against 
the Ashantees, or, to quote the official designation of that 
wretched business, to ‘Special Service on the West 
Coast of Africa.’”’ Sir Garnet J. Wolseley was married in 
the year 1867 to Louisa, daughter of A. Erskine, Esq. 

We ought not to omit the mention of laurels gained in 
the peaceful paths of literature, which our new Com. 
mander-in-Chief has added to those won on the battle. 
field; he is the author of several works connected with 
military affairs, the principal being ‘‘A History of the 
Chinese War of 1860,” and the next in point of im. 
portance, “A Handbook for the Auxiliary Forces.”’ 

He is a young man, so was Alcibiades, and so was the 
Duke of Wellington when he attained his successes in 
India. Perhaps we have a second Wellesley in the man 
whose name so curiously resembles that of the hero of 
Assaye, and Ireland may a second time furnish the sister 
kingdom with a great Commander. At any rate, it isa 
comfort to think that British honour is in the hands of a 
soldier and a gentleman, a tried man in every sense, one 
whom the people may delight to honour as much as do his 
familiar friends. 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE IN FIJI. 
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PART IV. 

Tue few days required for the ‘Sea Witch” to dis 
charge her Levuka cargo had elapsed, and still she lay 
quietly in harbour and gave no signs of raising her 
anchor. Her Captain could not leave without Ashmore, 
and the latter was busy selling his stores ; so, to our daily 
question as to when we should leave, came the answer 
‘*Malona.” Malona is a Fiji word signifying by-and-bye. 
It is one of the first words the stranger learns, and the 
one he most constantly hears. 

Nothing is done in a hurry in Fiji. In all tropical 
countries Europeans become more or less lazy after 
time, the natural effect of an enervating climate, and 
Malona is a word admirably adapted to the constitution of 
all except the new comer. He is the only impatient 
fellow in Levuka. He wants to commence operations @ 
once, to rush into cotton planting as soon as he has 
bought himself a suit of white clothes. A friend has told 
him of a fine tract of land for sale, a bargain; and he 1s 
impatient to go and secure it. For this he must charter4 
boat, hire a half-caste to act as sailing-master and 
interpreter, and a couple of Fijimen as crew. 

To do this in any country would require time, in Levuka 
it requires thrice the time needed elsewhere. 

Your boat once bargained for and secured at about 
thirty shillings per day, you go in search of your half 
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caste at his village just outside Levuka. When you find 
him he is in all probability too drunk to be able to talk 
business that day, you make an appointment with him for 
to-morrow, and may consider yourself fortunate if you find 
him sober then, for, as a rule, the rascals are all greatly given 
todrink. Square gin is their favourite beverage, a cheap 
kind of hollands largely imported into the Australian 
colonies from Holland. Before a tax was levied on spirits 
entering Fiji, this gin could be bought sometimes for 
twelve or fifteen shillings a case of fifteen bottles. Of this 
the half-castes would lay in a stock as soon as they earneda 
little money, to remain in a drunken state till it was all con- 
sumed. You make arrangements with the fellow to stari at 
six o’clock on the following morning, he promising to find 
acrew. At five o’clock you get up, snatch a hasty break- 
fast and repair to the beach expecting to find everything 
ready for a start. Not at all. The boat you chartered 
still lies quietly at anchor, but no half-caste or crew is 
there. You must go and hunt the man upat his house, and 
what with finding your crew and one delay and another, it 
is in all probability long after noon before you clear the reef. 

Arrived at your destination, there is more Malona 
awaiting you. The price of the land has to be settled 
with the owners, then the consent of the chief has to be 
obtained, then a meeting has to be called of all the owners 
and their families to discuss the propriety of selling. And 
all this time you are paying thirty shillings a day for your 
boat, four shillings to your half-caste, besides wages and 
grub for your crew and presents to the chief. 

The ‘‘ New Chum” should never be in a hurry to pur- 
thase. Two, or even three, months should be spent in 
looking about and in making acquaintance with the planters 
in different parts of the group, in observing how each one 
works his plantation, in gaining all information possible 
about the different islands and those best suited for cotton, 
the cheapest way of securing land and labour, etc. Time 
spent in this way is not time thrown away, but in many 
instances money saved. ‘To all new arrivals I would say 
adopt this plan, but, in any case, get out of Levuka as 
quickly as possible. 

In Levuka you can do no good. Drinking is the great 
pastime of many there, and, if you yield to the temptation, 
you will find yourself at the end of a month not one whit 
agg about cotton planting, and a great deal poorer in 
pocket. 

On the fourteenth day after our arrival in Levuka we set 
sail for Vuna Point, Taviuni. A two hours sail brought 
us off the islands Mokangai and Mokangdranga, belonging 
fo the Brothers Hennings, storekeepers of Levuka. On 

okangai was one of the largest plantations in the group, 
about one hundred and fifty acres in all being cleared and 
planted. The Hennings were owners of two or three 
small sailing vessels which kept them well supplied with 
labour, chiefly from the line islands, peopled by a race dif- 
fting much from the Fijians. They are the descendants 
of the Malay pirates, are much lighter in colour than the 
Fijians, have long black straight hair, and are of a much 
More savage appearance. 

This labour was generally passed for a term of five 








d jars, and when well broken in was as good as any that 


could be found. Most of the men come accompanied by 
their wives, and consequently live more contented and 
More comfortably in a strange country than the other 
islanders. The women work in the field as well as the 
men, and for some kinds of work, especially picking cotton, 
ae much superior. 








of Goro, which at that time could boast of only one 
plantation, owned by a young Englishman, who worked it 
in conjunction with a native chief, the former finding the 
money, the latter the land and labour. But since the 
establishment of the Government, Goro has become 
Crown land, and cotton plantations are springing up on all 
sides. 

Owing to light, baffling airs, it took us two days and a 
night to make Taviuni, although the distance is not more 
than seventy-five miles from Levuka. At eight o'clock on 
the second evening we cast anchor off Vuna Point, our 
destination, where we had a small six horse power engine 
and some stores to deliver to the planters. 

The next morning my friend and myself were invited by 
one of the principal planters to lunch with him and inspect 
his plantation. 

He had been settled there for about two years, and 
through his porter, whose father was a missionary of some 
standing in the group, and who had great influence with 
the natives, he had obtained labour easily at the beginning, 
which enabled him to make a good start. 

His plantation was about forty acres in extent, well laid 
out on a fine flat, sloping gently to the sea-shore. From 
top to bottom ran a wide pathway bordered on each side 
with young cocoa-nut and banana trees alternating, and 
from this path, at certain intervals, ran cross roads, 
dividing the plantation into eight or ten blocks. 

To judge from the surrounding country, which was 
heavily timbered and thickly covered with undergrowth, 
the clearing of the land must have been heavy work; but 
as the man worked his plantation in what Ashmore termed 
the ‘‘ cheap and nasty’’ way, with a knife, tomahawk, and 
stick—which meant simply that the land was not ploughed 
—he had contented himself with axing down the large trees 
about four feet from the ground, clearing away the under- 
growth with the large plantation knives, and sowing his 
cotton without further trouble. 

He had great bother with his men at first, through his 
ignorance of their language; they tried to shirk their 
work, pretended not to understand the orders he gave 
them, feigned to be sick, and practised all kinds of ruses 
to indulge in their idle habits, so that, instead of having 
thirty at work in the field, he could seldom muster more 
than half. But as soon as he had acquired a smattering 
of the language, he had adopted a systematic way of 
treating them, imposing certain punishments for work 
neglected, muste1ing them each morning, and if any of 
them endeavoured to indulge in an imaginary illness, 
giving them a mixture of castor oil and salt water as 
a certain cure for all diseases. Thus he soon made them 
understand that he was the master, and that all orders 
given by him must be obeyed. 

It was announced a few weeks before I left Fiji, that the 
two had dissolved partnership, the one taking the planta- 
tion for his share, the other £2,000—not a bad result for a 
country like Fiji, where, out of the five or six hundred 
planters scattered about the group, hardly five per cent. 
have made money. 

The house was a pretty little Fiji structure standing in 
the midst of a garden reaching down to the beach. It was 
surrounded by a verandah covered with jasmine and 
creepers of all kinds. Behind it were the fowl house, yam 
house, cook house, &c., all built of reeds in the Fiji fashion, 
the whole enclosed by a slight fence of reeds about five 


feet high. 
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This enclosure was Tambou to all strangers, and even | 


to the proprietor’s own labourers, except his little cook, 
and those who might have work to do there. 

His yam house was well stocked with provisions for his 
men ; it was the month of June, the best time to buy, when 
all the new yams are mostly dry. This is one of the first 
things a beginner has to see to, for yams are not always to 
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A MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 
be got when they are wanted. As the year advances and the 
natives’ supply becomes scarce, yams rapidly increase in 
price. In the month of June the year of our arrival in the 
country, they could be bought for £2 per 1,000, and in | 
some places for less. Twelve months later, after one of the 
most severe hurricanes ever witnessed, they could not be 
bought for love or money, so great had the destruction 
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been amongst the yam patches of the natives, 


The planter seeks, of course, to buy rather for trade than 
money, first because articles of trade given to the natives, 
such as guns, cloth, knives, &c., which represent a certain 
value with them, cost the planter much less when bought 
wholesale, and secondly because ready money is not always 
to be had, all commercial transactions between the planter 
and his storekeeper in Levuka being paid by cheque upon 
Sydney. 

Whilst we were inspecting his houses his cook, a little 
nigger from the Yassawa group, came to announce that 
lunch was served. He was a funny little fellow about four 
feet high, with little thin spider-like legs and arms, anda 
big round belly, which effectually prevented him from ever 
seeing his knees without stooping. He was my great 
amusement at table. I watched him move silently about 


the room, lifting the dishes carefully from the table, 
changing the plates when required with wonderful quick. 
ness; when he brought a clean plate he could not refrain 
from giving it a wipe with his hand, though he knew he 
was doing wrong, for he kept one eye fixed on his master 
When the business of 
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A PLANTER’S RESIDENCE. 


the table did not require his attention he would take up 
his station behind his master’s chair, where with his thick 
lips apart and his big eyes open with astonishment, he 
seemed to be wondering why white men should be such 
fools as to give themselves so much trouble in eating their 
food, when nature had given them a pair of hands and a 
set of teeth. 

After dinner we paid a visit to one or two other neigh- 
bouring plantations and found them all very similar in 
arrangement to the first we had seen. 

The second day of the Sea Witch’s stay in the bay was 
occupied in discharging the engine, a rather difficult under- 
taking with the simple appliances at hand. A raft was 
constructed of all the old empty barrels that could be found, 
which, when finished, looked little capable of supporting 
the heavy weight destined for it, especially as the barrels 
through exposure to the sun let the water in freely. It 
did its duty well, however, up to within a few yards of the 
shore, when it sank, fortunately in shallow water. There 
it remained until low tide, when the wheels were adjusted 
and fifty or sixty niggers laying hold of the engine soon 
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ran it up the shelving beach, amidst shouts and screams of | the offer, preferring to see more of the country before 
joy. making a choice. 

The engine once discharged nothing detained the Sea Cocoanuts, bread-fruit, and all vegetables used by the 
Witch any longer at Taviuni—on the morrow we were to | natives as food abound in the island. Tivolis, or wild 
start for Vanua Levou, so had little time to see much of | yams, at one time were so plentiful that the planters had 
the island. Vuna Point pleased us well; the planters | scarcely need to buy food for their labour. One man out 
whom we met were kind and hospitable, and willing to | of every ten was told off each morning and sent into the 
give us all information possible for our future guidance. | bush to collect food for the rest ; but the supplies are now 
The surrounding country was thickly wooded, the forests | getting scarce, and the ‘* Taviuni Lords,”’ as the planters 
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A HALF-CASTE CARNIVAL. 


in many parts stretching down to the water's edge. In 
the interior a range of hills runs north and south, forming 
as it were the backbone of the country. 
loam and seems capable of producing almost anything. 
Some of the best cotton produced in Fiji has come from 

aviuni. 

At Vuna Point there was little available ground to be | 
had, we were offered 100 acres at ros. per acre, a price far | 
above the ordinary one then paid for land, so we declined | 


The soil is a rich | 


in Levuka, are compelled to grow their own food or buy 
are styled food like the rest. 

On the third morning we took our departure for Savu 
Saru Bay, where we arrived in the evening, and anchored 
off Na Gele Kula, Ashmore’s plantation at the head of the 


| bay. 


( To be continued.) 
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EASY CHAIR NOTES. 


Ill. 


Tue arrangements of Messrs. Spiers and Pond’s mag- 
nificent establishment, the ‘Criterion,’ though most 
excellent, scarcely meet one great want of the age, that is, 
the supply of dinners at once good and cheap. It is all 
very well to tell us that a man can dine in London for half- 
a-crown; but there are lots of men, gently born and bred, 
and moving in good society, who simply cannot afford to 
pay so much every day for one meal, and why are such 
men to be thrown back upon the monotony of chops and 
steaks, or that everlasting “cut off the joint?” Abroad, 
one can get a decent dinner, and a pint of vin ordinaire to 
boot, for a couple of francs. One reason may be that the 
restaurant keepers on the Continent are not above their 
business and position, and do not expect to keep a 
brougham and a suburban villa out of the profits of their 
shop—of course, if licensed victuallers are to live like 
lords, their betters must pay for it! Another reason is 
the absurd style in which the eating-house business is 
generally carried on; nobody really likes big mirrors and 
bad bronzes, all that is wanted is cleanliness, civility, and 
good cookery on moderate terms, and this it is well-nigh 
impossible to get. We believe it would pay anyone to try 
the experiment, but no one seems likely to do it in any 
central quarter. 

Sunday, gth November, being SS. Simon and Jude, 
Old Style, kept up its traditionally stormy character by 
a tremendous gale, with floods of rain. The clerk of 
the weather sticks to the old dates, somehow, whatever 
the almanac may say; May—the May of Chaucer and the 
other old poets—scill begins about the middle of that 
month, and Glastonbury thorn steadily blossoms on Old 
Christmas Day. Whereupon, people, having shifted the 
seasons to suit their own convenience, complain that their 
nature has altered ! 

It is rather an agreeable novelty, nowadays, to meet 
with a regular, thorough-going Jeremiah, who looks 
forward with a melancholy satisfaction to a speedy general 
smash. Mr. Edward Beetlestone, of Dudley, has kindly 
undertaken the part of “ Mr. Croaker” on this occasion, 
and in a pleasing little work on Revelation, has, like a 
modern ‘Sir Palomides,” started on the quest of the 
** Beast.” And a nice view-halloa he raises! Paris, he 
assures us, will never be rebuilt—how he must have 
gloated over the burning of the Opera-house—and a series 
of blood-curdling events,’such as cannibalism, etc., may 
shortly be expected in Europe. All this is, no doubt, very 
soothing to a well-regulated and charitable mind; but even 
when engaged in piously bearing false witness against 
one’s neighbour, it is well to be provided with some béfter 
evidence than hearsay. Here is a gem which will serve 
to illustrate our meaning—‘“ The present Pope, like his 
predecessors, lives in an atmosphere of indecency. Very 
many of the masterpieces of painting and sculpture, and 
they are numerous, which everywhere meet his eye at the 
Vatican, are said to be scandalously indelicate’’ (sic). 
Who said so? Either he had never been in the Vatican, 
or was telling a downright lie; all the world knows that 
Pius IX. has carried squeamishness to the extent of 
actually clothing the antiques in his possession with tin 
drapery! As for the pictures, there may, of course, be 
people with minds so curiously constituted as to manage 
to get nasty thoughts out of the works of the great 
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masters, but abuse cannot abolish use. Another person, 
hailing, anonymously, from Norwich, issues a tract which 
has afforded us sincere enjoyment over the morning pipe; 
it is perfectly screaming, considered as a comic publica. 
tion, and is against the use of Tobacco. The author tells 
you where you will go to if you smoke, pretty plainly, and 
uses language nearly as coarse and profane as did James I, 
in the ‘“‘Counterblaste to Tobacco,” only that he fails to 
rival that treatise, because he does not aspire to logic or 
argument, but depends solely upon invective. Whatever 
would he have said to Erskine’s advice, ‘‘ thus think, then 
take tobacco!” Of the two, we should rather choose the 
author of ‘Gospel Sonnets’’ for our mentor, than this new 
parody of the British Solomon! We really must quote 
one little passage, because it seems to suggest a clue to the 
possible authorship—*‘ Did you never reflect how God has 
put a pipe into every man’s throat? No, I never did; what 
pipe do you mean? The windpipe, to be sure; and, there- 
fore, no man has any need to put another in his mouth!!!” 
This must be the work of the celebrated Mr. Unsworth, or 
of some worthy successor to his wig and umbrella | 

Mr. W. E. Frost, R.A., has such an opinion of the 
Hornet, and has suffered so severely from adverse criticism, 
that he addresses a letter to the paper in question to thank 


the proprietor for prosecuting unlucky Mr. Scott. We 


hardly see why he should become the mouthpiece of the 
art-world, but his elegant compliment has had the effect of 
introducing a series of rotes on current artistic matters. 
They are of a novel description, and apparently by some 
one who does not admire Legros, or Corot.—There seems 
to be some little hope that we may have a chance, at last, 
of seeing Mantegna’s “Triumph of Scipio,” which is at 
present as good as hidden at Hampton Court; the Athenaeum 
has taken up the matter, both in a notice of the ‘‘ Cybele” 
at the National Gallery, and in its correspondence—Mr. 
Coke, the well-known painter, having started the subject in 
the number of the 8th inst.—The French Government have 
bestowed upon M. Alma Tadema the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour, in recognition of his picture in this 
year’s Salon. Not being a naturalised British subject, but 
having been granted the unusual privilege of denization, 
he was able to accept the proffered honour.—We hear that 
there are a number of works in the market, nominally by 
David Cox, which are fetching good prices, some of them 
as much as £500, concerning which connoisseurs declare 
that the master had little or nothing to do with their produc- 
tion ; we advise purchasers to be on their guard.—Talking 
of Cox, is it not strange that his bust, and that of William 
Hunt, should adorn the chief room in Burlington House, 
considering that both men died unrecognised by the Royal 
Academy, as seems to be the lot of water-colour painters 
generally! It seems almost like a tribute of remorse, and 
may augur better things in the future.—South Kensington, 
in the person of Mr. Cole, C.B., is seriously exercised in 
mind by the proposal to transfer the management of its 
art treasures to the trustees of the British Museum; with- 
out sympathising fully with Mr. Cole’s grief, one may 
incline to think that such matters hardly come within the 
duties of the Archbishop of Canterbury. By-the-bye, when 
the present vexatious ticket-showing was first enforced, 
last summer, at the doors of the Reading-room, it was 
publicly advertised to take effect ‘on and after the 1st of 
June.” Now as the 1st of June fell on Sunday, are we to 
suppose that his Grace is secretly in favour of opening the 
Museum to the public on the day of rest? Or was it only 
a careless blunder ? 
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Messrs. Longman’s list of forthcoming works includes 

anew book by Miss Busk on the “ Folk-lore of Rome,” 
which is sure to be pleasant reading; also a “* Dictionary 
of Artists of the English School,” by Mr. Samuel Redgrave, 
and a treatise by Mr. R. A. Proctor, on the “ Coming 
Transits of Venus.’’-—Mr. Samuel Butler, the author of 
«Erewhon,”’ is reported to have in the press a book even 
more startling than that clever but eccentric allegory.— 
We are also promised Dr. Schliemann’s accounts of his 
discoveries at Troy; the German papers are making very 
merry over what they are pleased to consider his halluci- 
nations, but it remains to be seen whether he may not be 
in the right, and ‘“‘he laughs best who laughs last.”— 
Wonderful archzological discoveries seem to be the 
order of the day; M. Guerin thinks he has found the 
tomb of Joshua, at Tigré, the ancient Timnath Serath ; he 
bases his belief chiefly on that locality having been the 
Jewish leader's heritage, and on the presence in the tomb 
of a number of sharp flint knives, such as were used at the 
circumcision in Gilgal; no body was in the cave.—Then 
there comes from Bogota, a wonderful tale of a monumental 
stone found by Don Joaquim de Costa, recording the arrival 
in South America of a colony of Phcenicians in the ninth 
year of the reign of Hiram, the friend of Solomon! The 
inscription is said to give full names and particulars of the 
voyagers—Sidonians who on their way from Egypt were 
somehow carried by currents to Peru. If this prove a true 
discovery, it will throw some interesting light upon the 
study of ethnology.—Meanwhile, a more important subject 
demands popular attention, viz., the rapid disappearance 
of the vestiges of Imperial Rome, before the march of 
improvement. Mr. John Henry Parker, C.B., appeals 
from the Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford, for sympathy in 
the exploration of the ancient remains, before it is too 
late, and for funds to carry on the work; we should hope 
he will not appeal in vain—surely there must be plenty of 
people who can afford to help him in the matter. 
_ The Graphic Society held its opening conversazione for 
the season, on Wednesday the 12th inst., at University 
College ; there was a large attendance, and an unusually 
interesting exhibition of pictures and sketches, including 
some early works of the late Sir Edwin Landseer, and 
several specimens of Turner. The society was originally 
established some fifty years ago, at the Old Thatched 
House, in St. James’ street, but when that building was 
pulled down, the authorities at University College courte- 
ously lent the room in which the meetings are now held, 
declining to accept any rent. 

Mr. “ F. Latour Tomline” is said to be none other than 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert; no doubt the pseudonym is adopted to 
hinder future identification with pieces not likely to 
advance the author's fame, while his real name is 
appended to his serious efforts, such as the much-expected 
comedy at the Haymarket. 

A great success is prognosticated for a new soprano 
who will shortly make her first appearance at M. Riviére’s 
concerts. The young lady in question, Miss Katherine 
Corri, comes of an old musical family, numbering amongst 
its members the original producer of our grandfathers’ 
favourite opera, The British Fleet; she is reported to 
possess a voice of unusual compass, and makes her début 
with a new ballad by Mr. James L. Molloy. 

Railway accidents as usual, and very little apparent 
chance of any amendment. And realiy something will 
have to be done about the police! It is getting unsafe to 
walk the streets in broad daylight, and anyone who is 











troubled with corns had better take a cab, for if you 
chance to limp or stumble it is a thousand to one but you 
will be “run in” as drunk and incapable. Happily, the 
magistrates are doing their best to show these organised 
banditti that they are not absolutely irresponsible. 
Probably our readers will remember that it is not so 
very long ago since the police took it into their heads to 
speak of the general public as “civilians,” only Sir 
Thomas Henry put a stop to that piece of impertinence. 
However, if they wish to be looked upon as a military 
force, suppose the authorities were to meet them half-way, 
and give them plenty of drill and good sharp discipline, it 
might teach them habits of subordination and self-control, 
not to mention such trifles as humanity and truth-telling. 


en 


THE MANAGER’S GUIDE. 


BEING PLAIN RULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF ANY 
LONDON THEATRE. 
By ROBERT REECE, 


Section IV. 

FortTUNATELY for Mr. Melpomene Jinks he is recom- 
mended to a substantial artist, who takes him in tow, and 
allows him to pay for a few “ frames ” and “cloths,” upon 
which the enthusiast paints and fixes ‘an Interior 
(always useful, you know), and a “set’’ exterior. The 
is a good deal of dabbing about, and a nasty smell of 
size; but Art is Art, however unpleasant its odour. And 
now come the carpenters and wing-men, in a body. 
Everybody wants wood ; the head carpenter, Mr. Block, 
especially is noisy for “ profile ”—having little or none, 
himself. The gas-man sneers at the feeble apparatus in the 
theatre, and utters dark warnings as to probable “lifting ” 
of the theatre if the lights are suddenly turned up. Mr. 
Jinks finds two cheque-books reduced to counterfoils in 
two days, and as yet he has no opening piece. There is 
the author to be dealt with yet! And, if the low come- 
dian and leading lady are so overpowering, what will the 
popular Messrs. Cribber and T'ghts, prove? A letter to 
each soon produces an experience, and deduces a moral. 
Cribber fixes 12-meridian, being a dramatist of high pre- 
tensions; Tights is content with 3 p.m-, as an after-piece 
author. 
niinued. 


RULES FOR MANAGERS—<co 
XXIII.—Aliways snub the writer of your light pieces; 
his work may draw thousands of pounds to your 
treasury, and float a dull comedy through five sea- 
sons; but don’t let him think that he has anything 
to do with a commercial success. Perpetually allude 
to him, in his presence, as ‘ you burlesque writers !"’ 
and keep him in his place. 

XXIV.—<Actors, particularly “ hors actors, 
despise the man whose brains set their dull puppet 
limbs in humorous motion; and at the first introduc- 
tion “‘pooh-pooh” him, and suggest, or actually 
substitute, idiotic and coarse “ business’’ for the 
original ideas laid before them. The writer may be a 
scholar and a gentleman, but if he writes burlesques 
he is esteemed lower than the stage-cat. 

XXV.—Always excepting such writers as steal the 
brains and wit of French authors, and who do not 
scruple to “adapt” pages wholesale from contem- 
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porary English dramatists. Of such, make idols: 
hang them out in gilt letters on a banner, and present 
them with a silver tea-pot every other week. 


The eventful day and hour arrive, and so does Mr. 
Cribber. Jinks feebly welcomes him to a chair, and tries 
to assume that the object of the meeting is mere con- 
versation. 

Cribber cuts the difficulty by saying, ‘“‘ Well! I'd better 
come to business!” Jinks humbly assents. ‘‘ You want 
a good, stirring, melodrama, I believe; something to 4 

**Not exactly a melodrama,” stammers Jinks; ‘ some- 
thing—something: 

“I know,” says Cribber, with authority; ‘“ something 
domestic, with a strong home-interest, enlivened by a 
good, low-comedy part!" Jinks shudders perceptibly. 
Cribber shrugs his shoulders. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he says, piti- 
fully, ‘‘ you will give me your views.” 

Jinks, desirous of obtaining a second ‘“ School for 
Scandal,” gives a description of a dramatic work which 
apparently combines tragedy with the hippo-drama. UIti- 
mately he uses the word ‘‘ comedy.” 

“Oh! comedy!” cries Mr. Cribber; “that’s it! Well, 
listen. I have the very thing here,” and pulls out a sheet 
of Bath-post, closely written over. 

‘* Seems rather short,” ventures Jinks, timidly. 

“It's the scenario,” replies Cribber, sneering. 

“Then it is’n¢ written yet ?” asks the “ manager.” 

“Certainly mot,” answers Mr. Cribber, indignantly. 
‘‘ The notion of writing a comedy and finding the ‘cast’ 
afterwards! Why, the whole art of modern comiedy- 
writing is to find parts for the company engaged.” 

There is hope in this, for Jinks is treating for his com- 
pany ; so he smiles, and says, ‘‘ True! true !” 

“That reminds me,” snaps Cribber. ‘‘ Whom have 
you got ?” 

This is a poser. 








XXVI.—Always brag about your company to authors. 
Assure them that the artists are “first-class,” or 
**will be immense” in the various réles. Also freely 
promise new engagements in the following terms: 
** My dear boy, anybody or anything you want for the 
piece, shall be got ; only say what you'd like !” 


XXVII.—This invariably means indifferent executants, 
poor scenery, and your ‘extras.’ cut down the second 
night from eight to a meagre one. 


Jinks unfortunately has never had the advantage of 
THE MANaAGeER’s GuipE, so he gently announces his 
splendid acquisitions—Miss Howl and Mr. Spleen; and, 
ringing for Sowerby, learns from that official that the 
engagements conducted by him have added a “ second 
lady,” a most “ useful young man "—ready to do anything 
—four “ extras,” and an “old woman ”—now playing at 
Bristol, but whom he recommends. 

Mr. Cribber deliberately folds up his “ scenario, 
takes his hat. 

“I wouldn’t have Miss Howl in this part for ten 
thousand pounds! She’s a P-°vincial tragedian—would 
be devilish funny in burlesque, but in a drawing-room 
comedy ! * (Jinks turns pale.) ‘Spleen is hard—in- 
fernally hard, but he’s bearable ; besides,'I want a juve- 
nile lead for this. Can't you get little Bolton? She's 
doing nothing—nice little girl with lots of brains. Miss 
Howl would do—let’s see—for Mrs, Craunch, the lodging- 
house keeper, and, well——” 


” 


and 








Jinks is aghast. The “ Howl” as “ Mrs. Craunch!” 

Sowerby comes to the fore. ‘‘ Little Bolton is just what 
we do want, sir. J know her; she'll come for very little 
screw for me !” 

Mr. Cribber puts down his hat, and unfolds his “ scena. 
rio.” This time he reads it through, occasionally interpo. 
lating, for the benefit of Mr. Jinks: “ All this will want 
expansion, you know—but there’s the stuff.” 


XXVIII.—Be always content with a glimpse of the 
Promised Land in comedy. The upholstery is every. 
thing ; construction, characterization, probabilities, 
etc., go for nothing. Remember, now-a-days you 
play names, not pieces. 


Mr. Jinks listens with a sickly smile. He has a vague 
idea that there is nothing in the story, and that there is 
a great deal in the scenery and “‘ mounting; but he keeps 
up his ghastly smile till Mr. Cribber triumphantly closes 
the sheet of Bath-post, and 

Exit Cribber, rejoicing. Jinks goes to his bankers that 
afternoon, and certain intimate and affectionate confi- 
dences pass between him and the establishment. But not 
before he has seen Mr. Tights, who proposes to write the 
after-piece. This gentleman is by no means so formidable 
as Mr. Cribber, being, in point of fact, mild. He gently 
unfolds his views of a “ good subject,” and details ‘ busi- 
ness” and “ getting up,” which make the hair on Mr. 
Jinks’ head, rise. 

‘* People won't listen to lines, now, sir,”’ explains Mr. 
Tights ; ‘it's the business, the horse-play, and the make- 
ups.” 

Mr. Jinks feebly assents to this, seeing in the remark 
some shadow of what his after-piece is likely to be. Mr. 
Tights, moreover, asks the posing question already put 
by Mr. Cribber: ‘* Whom have you got?” 

Sowerby, with a bold face, announces the available 
“talent ; whereat the countenance of Mr. Tights falls 
perceptibly. 

‘Why, you've got nobody who can dance !"’ he says, 
desparingly. ‘‘ Spleen can’t do a step; he can only hop 
round his left leg, and he’s done that in every burlesque 
since J’ve known him.” 


XXIX.—Never engage a low comedian who is not an 
artist in dancing: the accomplishment is distinctly a 
part of his professional knowledge, and if he can 
stand on his head (the attitude will not hurt him), or 
do a ‘cat’enwheel,” all the better. When your 
author is tedious, it is only the duty of the low 
comedian to perform one, or both, of the above- 
mentioned feats. The public thoroughly enjoy the 
exhibition, and the drama is in no way degraded by it. 


“I’m afraid we must have a lady who can dance, sif,” 


says Sowerby. 
Mr. Tights hastily runs through a fairly long list of 





| active ladies. 


« There’s Fortescue: she can dance, but she can’t sing.” 

“Sing, sir!” echoes Tights, “she can’t speak the 
Queen's English !"” 

Mr. Jinks ‘reflects that this will not so much matter in 4 
burlesque by the eminent writer before him, but is dis- 
creetly silent. 

** Never mind ; 
with fortitude. 
and mounting. 

A groan from Jinks is courteously tranformed to “Of 
course. 


she must do, I suppose,” says Tights, 
“We must make it up in the dressing 


” 
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“T shall have plenty of time, then,” remarks Tights ; 
“and I'll send in the scene-plot to-morrow.” 

Mr. Jinks is so thoroughly taken aback by this settle- 
ment of the affair by Mr. Tights, that he exhibits some 
outward evidence of his alarm. 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid about the figure!” cries 
Tights, cheerily ; ‘‘ I’m easily satisfied.” There ensues a 
low susurrus, in which the words “down,” “on produc- 
tion,” “ fiftieth night,” are faintly heard. Mr. Tights’ face 
beams as he shakes the pale manager by the hand. 

“ You shall have a good thing, I promise you; and you 
see, the public know the subject ; and, between ourselves, 
I’m a favourite with the critics—except that soured crea- 
ture on the ‘ Horse-collar’—he hates everybody. Cut up 
a man’s piece last week, and talked about ‘coarse per- 
sonalities’ in the same issue, which represented the 
Premier as a bullock, and Dizzy as a frog. Consistent, 
wasn’t it!” 

And exit the burlesque writer, humming a tune, and 
revolving puns in his (may we say ?) ** mind.” 

* * * * * * 

“ How far are we now, Mr. Sowerby?” asks the pallid 

inks. 
’ “Well, sir,”” replies that official, “‘we’ve nearly got our 
company: we’ve our comedy—coming: and we've the 
burlesque—in preparation. Spleen will select a farce, 
and—and—I think you'd better get your announce bills 
out at once. I'll see to Miss Bolton and Miss Fortescue, 
and our useful people will do to fill up.” 

“ And then, Mr. Sowerby ? ~ 

‘Then, sir, we shall want our audiences !” 


(To be continued.) 





_ — 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE 
CARLIST WAR. 


VI. 
~ Port VenprEs, Nov. 3.—The Carlist prospects are little 
altered since my last letter. Saballs has abandoned the 
neighbourhood of Puycerda, a column of 2,500 men having 
been sent from Barcelona to assist the garrison; but Bar- 
celona itself has been menaced by Tristany, who has beaten 
back the advanced posts near it, and troops and volunteers 
are being rapidly concentrated to oppose him, leaving a 
clear field to the numerous Carlist bands that are operating 
elsewhere. The railways are now continually cut, and the 
neighbouring peasants walk off with the rails and telegraph 
posts ; thus the Government “communications,” which 
regularly announce several imaginary victories, the imme- 
diate fall of Carthagena, and a notable improvement in the 
general aspect of affairs, have lately occupied about four 
days in transmission to Catalonia by telegraph from 
Madrid. But this ironical discrepancy between words and 
facts only confirms the opinion already universal regarding 
the Castelar government, of which both the words and facts 
are now mere matter of contempt. The local Catalan 
papers are, however, filled with the indignant letters and 
protestations of private persons on whom the representa- 
tives of the Republican government are wreaking individual 
Spite, while saving their own pockets, through capricious 
and arbitrary partition of the imposts, in defiance of all 
laws and regulations. Not only is every Catalan town 
and village both already fortified and rapidly strengthening 
Its defences, not only is it becoming probable that each 





of society been witnessed in any European country. Pure 
medizvalism is already rampant, utter barbarism is not far 
off, and famine must certainly arrive. 

The notable difference between the Catalans and the 
Basques has been daily becoming more evident as the 
Carlist war assumes greater proportions. This difference 
has a historical origin. The Basques, being a pastoral 
people, have been always governed by an aristocracy, and 
are hence accustomed to obedience, while being regularly 
organised to resist all foreign intruders. The division of 
property is impracticable when property consists in flocks 
and pastures, and the Basques, like the Swiss, the Scotch, 
or the Welsh, are thus eminently aristocratic. But the 
Catalans, on the other hand, are a race of democratic 
traders and turbulent borderers, who live by smuggling 
and traffic, and who, from the earliest times, have been 
accustomed to side with any cause that suited their private 
interests. No western district was less influenced by the 
Romans than that “ Cantabrum indoctum ferre juga nostra,” 
which, proverbial to Horace, has maintained its exclusive- 
ness to the present day; but, on the contrary, no western 
district was more thoroughly Romanised than Catalonia. 
The Catalan language is still a form of Latin, the Catalan 
law is pure Roman, and the institution of tribunes of the 
plebs, together with other traces of Roman example, is a 
part of the Catalan fueros. The ‘ Council of a Hundred,” 
was the Catalan parliament before Philip V., was 
elected by the several trades, and, together with the 
tribunes, secured a domestic polity; the Catalans would 
willingly maintain such institutions, and regret that their 
representation should be lost among the totally different 
interests and traditions represented by a large poftion of 
the Madrid Cortes ; barely a century and a half has 
passed since the abolition of the liberties of Catalonia, and 
their !ong-continued influence on the character of the 
people has not been obliterated. The curse of democracy 
has thus had free scope in Catalonia. Perhaps no district 
in Europe has witnessed such repeated destruction of its 
prospects, or so great an amount of energetic labour that 
has led to nothing, through want of superior guidance and 
enlightened administration. The Catalan policy has ever 
been that of the mob, and the whole interest and prosperity 
of the country have been habitually sacrificed to immediate 
benefits and illusory prospects, such as are attractive to an 
ignorant majority who have neither a traditional nor a com- 
pulsory respect for their betters. The Catalans are as 
brave soldiers and as industrious labourers and traders as 
can be found, yet again has their country been reduced to 
the utter anarchy and ruin that now possesses it. The 
Basques, having a strong aristocratic sentiment, and a 
shrewd trust in their traditional leaders, have preserved 
their ancient independence since ante-historical times, and 
are the most thriving and well-to-do population in Spain. 
Even in the present chaos, the Basques, owing to their 
discipline and unity, are mainly protected from requisitions, 
while the independent Catalans are alternately fleeced by 
both Carlists and Republicans, and cannot decide to com- 
bine effectively in favour of either. 

In these circumstances, the present Carlist war at first 
throve best in Catalonia. The independent spirit of the 
people made it easy to raise isolated bands, and to gain 
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over particular districts to the Carlist cause, while the 
Basques at first held aloof till the signal of general revolt 
had been given by at least a large portion of their chief 
men. But the independent turbulence of the Catalans now 
prevents the organisation of a large Catalan army, while 
the Basques, the signal of revolt having been given, are 
now rapidly consolidating into a formidable and really 
effective force. The Catalans will follow no leaders but 
their own guerilla chiefs, who are incapable of combined 
movements, and utterly without the tactical skill which 
might enable them to follow their successes to definite 
results. Barcelona might have been taken months since, 
and Saballs, had he followed up his first successes, might 
have at once obtained complete possession of the whole 
Pyrenean portion of Catalonia. General Plana, Colonel 
Freixa, and other skilled officers of the regular Spanish 
army, lately sent by Don Carlos to attempt the organisa- 
tion of the Catalan forces, have been obliged to abandon 
the project. One of the oldest and most practised of the 
Carlist leaders tells me that his Catalan regiment, in the 
last Carlist war, attempted to murder him because he had 
endeavoured to form them into regular messes at their 
meals; but he succeeded in enforcing his wishes, after a 
long day’s fighting with the enemy, when the men were 
tired and had had their fill of excitement. In that war, the 
Conde de Espana was the only leader who introduced 
regular discipline among the Catalan bands; but he was 
at length murdered, in the most barbarous manner by his 
own subordinates. The Basques submit to discipline and 
are thoroughly trustworthy, although they receive little 
more than their rations and clothes ; the Catalans are paid 
21d. a day, and are ready to turn on their leaders if the 
pay is delayed, or if any distasteful expeditions are pro- 
posed tothem. At present, they can therefore afford little 
direct assistance to Don Carlos, but they aid his cause by 
detaining a large portion of the Repulican forces in Cata- 
lonia and Arragon, and by proving the impotence of the 
Republican government to protect its subjects. Saballs 
is somewhat rash in his tactics, Tristany is cautious and 
shrewd, and both are incapable of forming important 
plans ; but their rapid, purposeless, and unpredictable 
movements are certainly most injurious to the Republicans ; 
while, though they never win much, there appears no pos- 
sibility of their being seriously beaten. It is only on the 
Basque side that important battles can now be expected. 

But at the present moment it is chiefly important that 
Don Carlos should complete the organisation of his army, 
and endeavour to conclude certain diplomatic arrange- 
ments. If, as it is rumoured, Cabrera is indeed about to 
take the command of the Carlist forces, there is every 
hope for the Carlist cause. Espartero, the old leader of 
the Progressist party, as well as the only Isabellist general 
who could formerly cope with the Carlists, has lately said 
that his own opinions now differ little from those of his 
old enemy Cabrera. 

For some time past an understanding has been growing 
up between the Progressists and the Carlists, and these 
two Monarchical parties, if united, would earry all before 
them. The Progressists have, for the most part, been 
holding aloof from all action, and have been much blamed 
for not declaring their views. If Cabrera, whose Liberal 
opinions are well known, should consent to serve the 
present Don Carlos, there can be little doubt that the 
greater number of the Progressists would throw in their lot 
with him. A few concessions to Liberalism are all they 
require from Don Carlos, their hatred of Republicanism 





being a powerful argument in his favour. The presence 
of Cabrera would be an earnest of such concessions, and 
the aid of the Progressists would be more serviceable than 
many victories. 

Port VenpRES, Nov. 10.—While the Madrid telegrams 
were announcing the continual defeat of the Carlists, and 
the English press was praising the firm and successful 
government of Castelar, I have uniformly predicted the 
success of the Carlist arms. If the news which I heard 
yesterday from Carlist sources be true, the only important 
army of the Republic has been beaten by Don Carlos, and 
its shattered remnants are closely besieged at Tafalla. [If 
the Castelar government is not immediately overthrown, 
you will of course receive news of a Republican victory, 
Unfortunately I cannot give reliable details in this letter, 
but there is much reason for suspecting that the news ] 
have heard is true. 

Catalonia is completely overrun by the Carlists, and the 
communications become more uncertain every day. Such 
Republican troops as exist in Barcelona and elsewhere are 
sufficiently occupied with their own dissensions and in 
endeavouring to check and disarm the turbulent and useless 
Republican volunteers. Private letters now reach here by 
sea, while the papers that transmit the news invented by 
an unscrupulous government have now little opportunity 
of propagating their false information beyond the frontier. 
Spaniards who left here some weeks since are now re- 
turning, having found that in the smaller towns the go- 
vernment affords no protection against the insolence and 
violence of the Republican roughs. Even in Barcelona, 
the endeavours of General Turon—a strict and decided 
soldier—to restore something like civilised order, are so 
little supported by the government, that the town is falling 
back into anarchy and the General is expected to resign 
his governorship. By a private letter from that city, I 
learn that a few days since and in open daylight, six 
ruffians entered the principal church, and tried to murder 
the priest who was in the act of celebrating mass. The 
priest, with the aid of the sacristan, succeeded in escaping 
to the sacristy, and the assassins were eventually arrested 
by the police, taken to the Town House, and nothing done 
to them. It is, in fact, not only the Republicans of 
Carthagena who find their best supporters in the criminal 
prisons ; the Republican officials are so scandalously 
lenient to all real criminals, that the respectable portion 
of the inhabitants of Barcelona, and other great towns, 
are learning to apply Lynch law as a measure of necessary 
protection. 

In the last elections at Barcelona, only about 15,000 
actually voted, out of a population of nearly 200,000; yet 
the Republicans had brought up every supporter they could 
obtain, and none but Republicans dared appear at the poll. 
Thus it is in nearly every Spanish town, and the only hope 
of Republicanism lies in the promise of pillage and the 
flattery of the roughs. 

Those interested in Spanish politics should make full 
allowance for such a state of affairs, and not suffer them- 
selves to be unfairly prejudiced against the cause of Don 
Carlos, as being that of ignorance and bigotry. At present 
the majority of educated Spaniards are hesitating between 
Don Carlos and a Hohenzollern prince ; but two-thirds of 
the population are for the former, and the candidature of 
the latter, which is on the point of being openly proposed, 
would result in endless complications, and eventually in a 
European war. 

Note,—The earlier portion of this letter was delayed in tranmission. 
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DUDLEY GALLERY. 





(Seconp NOTICE.] 

Havine confined our notice last week almost entirely to a 
single class of subjects, the dark and grey landscapes, whose 
number and merit bring them forward as forming a principal 
characteristic of the present season, we now come to pictures of 
life and figure. Of these—No. 75, ‘‘ Eve” (one of a series of de- 
signs for large pictures), by G. F. Watts, R.A., holds the place of 
honour. The design is carefully painted and finished as highly 
as any of Mr. Watts’ work. The picture is tall and narrow, 
almost to a painful degree. Eve stands straight up, with both 
legs nearly straight and both arms in action, yet held down by 
her side. The hands are lifted from the wrist and the head is 
thrown back, so that we see little of it but a large thick-lipped 
mouth and a wide chin. The rest is lost in an exaggerated and 
unintentionally comic perspective ; the forehead being so narrow 
and minute that, compared to the face, it is like the small end of 
a pear compared to the large end. This gives a grotesque 
character, which will remind many people who have read “ Jane 
Eyre” of the description of the mad Mrs. Rochester, who was 
troubled with a deficiency of intellect and a wealth of “ animal 
propensities.” The figure itself is narrow and strained, the lips 
confined, and the feet large. The accessories are an eagle in the 
air, a lion on the ground, some lilies and other flowers growing, 
a dark blue space behind, with some bronze clouds and rays of 
light coming down from Heaven visibly on to the face of Eve. 
As the only work of poetic art in the Gallery, this picture is 
worth more to art and artists than all the others, and can bear, 
as a mere blemish, faults which, in any other class of painting, 
would carry complete condemnation. 

On each side of it is hung an animal picture: to the left, a 
study from the body of the lioness, whose death visitors to the 
Zoological Gardens have lately deplored—No. 66, ‘‘ The Stricken 
Lioness,” H. Hardy; to the right a charming and humorous little 
painting of a black and curly puppy dog, meditating whether he 
will set rolling again an orange which seems to have just been 
thrown towards him—No. 76, “A Prince of Orange,” Breton 
Riviére. 

A little beyond these is a most agreeable and artistic picture— 
No. 97, “ Kinsfolk from Town.” The subject is no more than a 
little group, in a strawyard, of two girls and two young men, one 
of the girls stands watching a flight of white pigeons, the other, 
half-kneeling, raises her head at the same time. A young man 
stands near her, perhaps explaining the beauties of country life, 
and another emerges from an outhouse beneath the doves and 
comes to enforce the argument. The dresses belong to the close 
of the last century, and their simple folds are grouped with 
statuesque simplicity round gentle and delicate figures. The 
tones of colour in every part of the picture are thoughtfully 
arranged, and the effect is of almost dream-like imaginative 
beauty. There is a pleasant air of remoteness and antiquity 
about the whole, which, combined with the gracefulness of the 
figures and poetic skill of the grouping, makes this picture in 
reality what Mr. Whistler’s pretend to be, like the sound of a 
beautiful piece of music. 

Higher up on the same side is a large picture by Mr. H. Her- 
komer (No. 77), representing an old man sitting ona barrow in a 
garden. There is a great deal of the garden, anda pathway up 
the picture stretches its brown and barren length over much 
canvas. At the end of it awoman advancing is roughly sketched. 
The work is far too large for the system of execution adoptedyand 
which is far betted suited to small water-colour sketches painted 
on solid body-colour ground. In these it gives a charming, 
fresco-like sobriety, and allows fine finish and pleasant mystery 
togo hand in hand. Ona large scale it fails, and is cold and un- 
natural. All Mr. Herkomer’s vegetables in his gatden, and the 
gardener himself, seem to be fixtures in plaster of Paris, originally 
tinted up to represent wax-work or nature, but now dusty all over, 
and worn white at the edges. The next work of importance is a 
little decorative picture, in which there is much originality of 
form, and strange and pleasant arrangement of colouring. 

No. 186,— The Golden Hour,”—a sketch. P.R. Morris. It 


a shady path, by twilight. The pale figures gleam curiously in 
the dim and fugitive light of a fading sunset. The effect is worth 
looking at, and is not only beautiful, but odd and fascinating, 
Mr. Alma Tadema contributes a curious little work, “ This is our 
Corner,” No. 235. Two children, one on a sofa, one advancing 
and looking up, claim a little nook where they have made them- 
selves especially at home among the pieces of furniture ofa room, 
The colouring of this picture is clay-cold in every part, and the 
little girls seem veritable children of Mother Earth; but the 
painting is fuli of life and strength, and is free$from the sugar. 
plum and smooth-apple-cheeked offensiveness which make nursery 
subjects generally unbearable on canvas. 

A great contrast to this is No. 267—‘‘ The Labours of Psyche,” 
(R. Spencer Stanhope), a strange and consorted set of pictures— 
four in one frame, representing Psyche in various attitudes, beau- 
tiful, nicely draped, but very thin, and with large and shapeless 
toes. There is much clever and poetic colouring and decoration, 
especially in the backgrounds. Two little pictures, one of goats, 
one of camels, figures and landscape, Nos. 286 and 300, by 
Madame E. C. Avendrup, are very skilful and interesting. The 
drawing is good and clear, and the atmospheric effect perfectly 
rendered. M. Guillaume Regamey has two clever and vigorous 
works, one of a military subject (No. 332), one of sport (No. 253). 

M. Legro sends a large, ugly, masterly, unfinished work— 
“Ecole des Filles,” No. 379. It is perfectly realistic, and every 
face is as interesting as if it were alive. 

No one who goes to the Gallery should miss any of the follow- 
ing pictures. Some are by well-known painters, but trifling in 
subject, or small in size. Others are more ambitious and interest- 
ing, while the names attached to them are not yet so widely 
recognised. Without demanding separate description, they are 
nevertheless well worth seeing, and all contain successful and 
effective workmanship. 

No. 23, “ The Call to Arms,” study for a picture, William 
Britten. No. 105, ‘‘Garelock,” J. W. Macbeth. No. 122, “A 
Highland Shepherd’s Cottage,” J. B.Grahame. No. 146, “‘ Welsh 
Cottages,” Elias M. Bancroft. No. 184, ‘‘ Rye, Sussex,” Charles 
Thornely. No. 186, ‘‘ Early Shrimpers,” J.C. Adams. No. 203, 
‘The Traeth Maur—moonlight,” Henry Moore. No. 249, ‘ Study 
of a Woman,” E. H. Porter. No. 264, ‘“‘ Twilight on the Slaney, 
Clonegal, County Carlow,” C. G. Lawson. No. 293, ‘‘ Beer Head, 
South Devon,” Tom Lloyd. No. 321, ‘“‘ Evening—Netley Farm, 
Shere,” Ernest Waterlow. 
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REVIEWS. 


— on Political Economy. 
REDERIC Bastiat. Provost. 


We are very glad to see a translation of M. Bastiat’s little 
work produced in a portable form, and at a popular price. In 
these days, when all sorts of crude nonsense is talked on political 
subjects, when the wildest chimeras are flying about triumphantly, 
and when persons proclaim themselves infallible guides in terms 
which prove them to be no better than babbling idiots, it is 
refreshing to hear a little common-sense talked, to hear political 
and social questions really discussed, and not made the subject 
of inflammatory harangues tending this way or the other, and to 
feel that there are persons ready to give the less educated classes 
of the community, in whose hands so much power now resides, 
an opportunity of really forming an opinion upon matters of the 
extremest importance, concerning which professional politicians, 
for their own selfish views, are only too apt to encourage any 
amount of random talking. M. Bastiat is very temperate, 
thoroughly logical, quite free from crotchets, and easily compre- 
hensible. He begins with a very able and lucid introduction on 
the subject of capital and interest, in the course of which he 
demolishes very completely the absurd and grotesque ideas put 
forward by the Socialist leaders abroad and, in a minor degree, 
at home, where less nonsense is talked and less harm is done 
because the English character has so much common-sense and 
practical wisdom at the bottom of it that Utopian dreams are 





By the late M. 
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wont to meet with but partial favour, even from extreme thinkers. 
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In a few intelligible words it is proved that capital and labour 
are not antagonistic, that one cannot get on without the other, 
and that the common rant about the wickedness of usury, i.¢., 
the productiveness of capital, is mere trash. Anecdotes, or 
rather parables and dialogues, something in the Harriet Martineau 
style, follow, and a great number of questions are discussed in a 
brief space, and in a lucid manner, such as public works, 
restrictions, machinery, credit, frugality, luxury, government, 
the nature of money, and the law. If some one were to buy 
several thousands copies of this little work, and distribute them 
gratuitously amongst the artizan population, he would be doing 
the State good service. 

Messrs. Provost deserve great credit and encouragement from 
all students of political science for their timely publication of the 
volume we have noticed. 


The Watching Servants; and Other Sermons. By 
the Rev. Henry WriGcut, M.A. Bemrose. 


This little volume has been issued as a memorial of five years 
ministry in S. Nicholas Church, Nottingham, and with the desire 
of lessening the pain of parting between a pastor and his flock. 
It should be added, in the words of the author, that the con- 
tents were not composed with any view to ultimate publication, 
and that they have been printed, almost without the alteration 
of a word, as they were preached. The work comprises twenty 
sermons of moderate length on such subjects as ‘“* Obedience 
learned by suffering,” ‘‘ The Rainbow the sign of the Covenant,” 
“No night there,” ‘The Friendship of David and Jonathan,” 
“ The joy of God over his people,” ‘* Daniel, an example of Holy 
Consistency,” and “* Thoughts on Jacob leading home.” Many 
other topics are embraced which we have not room to enumerate. 
The author's style may be described briefly as simple, earnest, 
and popular. He makes no extravagant pretensions either to 
beauty of diction or novelty of thought and treatment. He is 
content to travel in somewhat conventional grooves, but we 
doubt whether on that account his addresses have been the less 
successful, they are certainly very acceptable reading, sincere, 
eloquent, and free from sensationalism, or extreme opinions of 
any sort, moreover, they are pervaded by a pleasant spirit of 
large-heartedness and sympathy. We should judge from what 
we have read that these discourses must have been very effective 
indeed in delivery, their literary style being so good and their 
matter so thoroughly orthodox, sensible and practical. We hope 
Mr. Wright will follow up the present work with another. We 
can praise it unreservedly, for it has given us unfeigned plea- 
sure, and we cannot help thinking that it would be better for 
the Church and the cause of general Christianity, if instead of 
the crude and wild harangues now so much in vogue more ser- 
mons were composed and delivered of the kind we have just 
noticed. Let us add, in conclusion, that the volume has been 
most elegantly produced in every way. 
Ally Sloper: a Moral Lesson. fudy Office, 73, 
Fleet Street. 


Golden Grain. Tinsley Brothers. 


The art of caricature has not yet died out, a fact made evident 
by the pictorial embellishments of the two little volumes which 
now lie before us, the humour of the one, ‘‘ Golden Grain,” being 
quite unconscious, the fun of the other, “ Ally Sloper,” being 
supplied by a certain Miss Marie Duval, who appears to have 
talents of a somewhat out-of-the-way, if not of a high order. 
* Ally,” let us observe, is a schemer of the most abandoned and 
hopeless kind; he tries his hand at everything in succession, 
and in everything fails. His friend, Iky Mo, is a rascally young 
Jew, only a degree cleverer than his wicked and stupid com- 
panion. The two conspire against the world generally, and 
secretly against each other. Hence repeated disasters of the 
most ludicrous and humiliating kind. Ally and Mo start a loan 
and discount office, but though the public respond in excited 
crowds to the advertisement, ‘* Loans without the least inquiry 
or the slightest security,” a general retreat takes place upon the 
demand of “ twopence for a form of application.” A goose club 
is then attempted, the bird is weighted with sand to give it a 
plump appearance, but the fraud is detected, cruel and, of course, 





most unjust reproaches are heaped on the heads of the two 
philanthropists, and in the last sketch of all we see the prize 
being carried away by a dog as lean and ghostly as the biped 
itself. Ally, however, is not to be beaten, he starts a shaving 
establishment, and horrible carnage ensues. He undertakes the 
management of the Telegraph Department, the Government 
being dissatisfied with the conduct of the young ladies who have 
been engaged. He tries a “shilling dinner,” but is detected in 
the act of dragging a most woe-begone looking old cab-horse 
on to his premises. He executes a “transaction” in jewelry. 
He opens a theatre, trusting to secure supplies of food and drink 
from the neighbouring shops by means of “ entirely suspending 
the free list,’ and judiciously distributing stall and dress circle 
tickets. He lectures in the country on magic, but secures as his 
audience only a pudding-faced boy, who refuses either to leave 
the hall, or to have his money returned. He bathes at Havre, 
he gambles at Baden-Baden, he visits Switzerland, and, when on 
a trip to Suez, captivates the ladies by his new fez, in which he 
looks more disreputable than ever, tumbles off the back of a camel, 
and is nearly eaten up one night by dogs at Cairo. Next we find 
him at the Derby, after that in possession of a “ Universal 
Agency,” on a spacious back third-floor ; he harangues a Repub- 
lican mob on Clerkenwell-green, and turns “ inventor,” contriving, 
amongst other things, an apparatus for raising a horse at the 
highest fences, a patent reversible bedstead enabling invalids to 
warm their own gruel without getting out of a bed, an astonish- 
ing invention for enabling billiard players to grapple with any 
number of impossibilities, and a patent adulterated coffee detector 
which explodes with a tremendous bang, if ten grains of chicory 
have been surreptitiously introduced. But we are unable to 
pursue these worthy gentlemen, Ally and his friend, further; as 
we close the volume we catch a glimpse of the former bemoaning 
his lot in prison, and the latter a “capitalist.” Altogether, the 
volume that we have noticed contains about 750 grotesque 
sketches al! drawn distortedly with malice prepense, but all very 
laughable, and distinguished by a peculiar style of quaint humour 
that is quite sui generis. The illustrations to “ Golden Grain” 
are of another sort altogether—of the “ Jemmy-Catnach,” “ Broad- 
street,” ‘“‘ Last Dying Speech and Confession,” order. The artist 
no doubt is a great rogue in his way, but another such practical 
joke on the public might be dangerous. It would be a waste of 
time to criticise such trash in detail, but we will venture to say 
that nothing more funny has been produced since the issue of 
the drawings (?) to ‘“* Bread-and-Cheese-and-Kisses ”’ last year. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue Contemporary for November is somewhat sensational as re- 
gards its contents. The article which has excited most attention 
from the press in general is Mr. Montagu Cookson’s ‘* Whig and 
Tory: the two root ideas ;” it is neither downright nonsense, as 
some would have us believe, nor a burst of genius as others 
assert, but a cleverly and brilliantly written paper well worthy of 
perusal, however much we may be disinclined to assent to some 
of the author's opinions. ‘Confession and the Bishops*’ is a 
very one-sided and uncharitable article by Mr. Orby Shipley, who 
writes in the spirit of an obstinate and narrowminded controver- 
sialist bent on thrusting his nostrum down the public throat at 
all hazards. ‘‘ Robert Buchanan” loses such value as it might 
otherwise have possessed from the extravagance of its laudation. 
‘“*Quida’s Novels,” is in the slashing style; the most is made of 
that singular writer’s many blemishes of style, but her real 
brilliancy, cleverness, power of observation, and dramatic skill 
are ignored. The remaining papers are “‘ Bishop Butler as a 
writer on the Evidences,” “ The Broad Church in the Nether- 
lands,” and the “ Political Situation in France.” The two latter 
are timely, and all deserve attention. 

The Atlantic Monthly has no less than fifteen different contri- 
butions, all of them good, some of them very good indeed. 
There is plenty of variety and much information. We would 
particularly commend “ Interesting People whom I met in 
London,” by Robert Dale Owen, and “ The Little Fountain of 
Sakanoshita,” by E. H. House, which is very original. There 
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are several pages devoted to Reviews of New Books, and very 
excellent criticisms on Music and Art. The number concludes 
with a political paper. Certainly, judging from the specimen 
before us, the American Magazines are likely to prove dangerous 
competitors to their brethren in this country. 

Somehow the St. Paul’s always appears to us one of the most 
readable of the Magazines, and this despite its sombre, and 
indeed repellant, cover. There is a certain charm of originality 
and piquancy in the contents. This month, a number that is 
quite up to the average, opens with three chapters of that 
quaintly named but cleverly written story, ‘‘The Owl’s Nest in 
the City,” contains the wind-up of “‘ Brothers and Lovers,” and 
finishes with an instalment of “* Mr. Carington.” ‘ Memoirs of a 
Cynic” still continue, we have the second of Matthew Browne’s 
pleasant papers on ‘An Odd Ten Minutes,” and besides divers 
other contributions, a noteworthy article on “ Being Ram- 
shackle,” which, as regards one portion of its contents, may be 
deemed almost shocking by some people. 

Macmillan continues ‘A Princess of Thule,” by Mr. Black, 
and “‘ My Time, and what I have done with it,” by Mr. Burnand. 
The articles are “‘ The Public Service,” ‘‘ China’s future place in 
Philology,” and “‘ English Autumns.” On the whole, the number 
strikes us as a little flat. 

Fraser has a good article by Camille Barrére, a young French 
author of rising reputation, on ‘ Pilgrimages and Catholicism in 
France.” The writer is very bitter against the priests and the 
Emperor Napoleon; he calls for the separation of Church and 
State, the deprivation of the privilege enjoyed by the clergy in 
founding gratuitous schools without being called upon to submit 
to the same tests as laics, and a more wholesome and earnest 
education for women. The Rev. M.G. Watkins has an agreeable 
paper entitled “‘Into Ballad Land,” and the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould, who always writes well and interestingly, discourses of 
“St. Symeon Salos:” The author in question has a speciality 
for out of the way literature. The “Indian Civil Service” 
receives notice, the “ Authorship of the Odyssey” is discussed by 
Francis Newman, and the remaining topics dealt with are 
“British Policy in Persia and Central Asia,” ‘‘The New Birth, 
according to St. Paul,” and a “ Proposed Reform of the English 
Constitution.” 

We have before us the first number of the seventh volume of 
Scribner’s Monthly. It is really a marvellous production in the 
way of periodical literature, being printed in admirable style 
upon admirable paper, and containing, besides a large number of 
really interesting and well-written articles, a whole host of illus- 
trations. It is the best thing of the kind we have yet seen. 

The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine is steady and sober, but 
interesting as usual. The serial story now is ‘ Strong to Save,” 
one of the best papers is ‘‘ From Calcutta to Delhi and back with 
a Tourist’s Ticket.” ‘Church Bells” suggest much pleasant 
matter concerning their history, legends, and superstitions, to 
Llewellyn Jewitt. ‘Roman Villas and Palaces” are discussed 
by A. W. Buckland, and the Rev. John Julian contributes an 
effective Processional Hymn for Advent. 

Lying on ou table, all of them claiming some attention, and 
several displaying considerable merit, are Evening Hours, Aunt 
Fudy’s Magazine, Home Words, The Day of Days, Our Own Fire- 
side, Chatterbox, The Temperance Chronicle, Good Stories, Parish 
Magazine (an old friend), and Mission Life. 
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THE THEATRES. 


CHARING CROSS. 


Mr. Conway Edwardes’ new comedy Our Pet, which was pro- 
duced here on Wednesday last, scarcely possessed the requisites 
of a successful piece. The plot is slight and hackneyed, the situa- 
tions are so familiar as to excite but little interest, and the 
characters are lay figures which have been used over and over 
again. The dialogue is not remarkable for brilliancy, and the 
action is encumbered by silly episodes. What plot there is may 
be briefly told. ‘Our Pet,” Amy Raye by name, is the daughter 
of a speculative gentleman, Franklin Raye, and is in love with a 
young artist, Arthur Chaloner, who is about to start on his travels. 


him, on condition of ‘‘ Our Pet” promising to marry him, and the 
father’s hesitation and “Our Pet’s Sacrifice” bring down the 
curtain on the second act, Arthur having, in the meantime, been 
killed in a railway accident. 

The third act is painfully discursive. The lover, who has not 
been killed, returns, Eames is arrested on a charge of murder by 
a funny detective, and the piece is brought to a close with a 
general sensation of happiness, particularly on the part of the 
audience. 

In addition to the persons we have specified, there are a comic 
gardener played carefully and with some humour by Mr. A. Wood, 
a most painful old lady, and an unpleasant youth (her nephew) 
of the Sam Willoughby type. This last named character pro- 
duces the great effects of the evening. He has evidently studied 
modern farce, and his repartees to his aunt are of a very lively 
description. Indeed, while he is on the stage, there is a delightful 
sensation as of acting charades, and his remarks and jests are so 
obvious that the only surprise is as to which of many old jokes 
he will use, and thus the audience have a pleasurable excitement 
combining the sensation of answering riddles with the delight 
of meeting old friends. In fact, the great defect of Mr. Conway 
Edwardes’ play is that the smart dialogue does great credit to the 
author’s memory and very little to his invention. 

The acting of Our Pet is not very striking. Miss Carlyle is 
unaffected and natural as the heroine, and Mr. Allen though his 
style is mannered and forced, does his best as the swindling 
speculator. The unpleasant lad is played with conventional 
archness and want of vraisemblance by Miss Parkes, and the other 
characters are very inadequately represented, especially Arthur, 
whose pathetic reproaches to his sweetheart were almost funny. 
The piece, too, suffered from the want of strong and. efficient 
stage management, but the main failing is after all in the author, 
whose style of writing combines feeble smartness with an utter 
want of originality of incident or power of creating character. 

OPERA COMIQUE. 

The production of Mr. Burnand’s Little Tom Tug is a decidedly 
retrograde step on the part of the manager, who, we hoped, 
would have succeeded in firmly establishing Opera Bouffe in 
London. Little Tom Tug has no dramatic interest whatever, but 
is a combination of venerable jokes, topical allusions, horse-play, 
and operatic melodies, only redeemed from the charge of utter 
inanity by the zeal with which a very strong company works to 
make something out of the piece, and by that brightness of 
scenery and costumes which has always distinguished the Opera 
Comique. Mr. Burnand apparently thinks that to string together 
meaningless phrases, and to disinter stale puns are the great 
essentials to writing a good piece, but it has long been evident 
that an amusing and intelligible plot is quite as important. Of 
course, the personal element was introduced, and in this case 
Colonel “ Blunderson,” the chief of the river police, an easily 
recognised caricature, made his appearance. The part, meaning- 
less enough in itself, was fortunate in being allotted to a genuine 
artist, Mr. Charles Lyall, whose rendering of a not otherwise 
remarkable song, “‘ Mary and her canary,” was an admirable 
specimen of burlesque singing, and was the most amusing feature 
of the piece. The other performers did their best. Miss Pattie 
Laverne strove bravely to make something out of the part of the 
hero, and sang and acted with unfailing vivacity, giving a ballad 
‘Heart, broken heart,” adapted to the slow movement of Rose 
Friquet’s song in Les Dragons de Villars, ** Espoir charmant,” to 
the general satisfaction, though Miss Laverne must be cautioned 
against a tendency to subordinate musical effect to over-elaborate 
delivery of the words, which is very detrimental to the charm ol 
her singing. The music is well chosen, and includes selections 
from the aforesaid Dragons de Villars, such as the finale to the first 
act—an opera pertormed at the Oxford some years ago. The bright 
scenery, the pretty and quaint costumes, and the efforts of the 
performers may impart vitality to Mr. Burnand’s feeble rechauyee 
of a style of entertainment which we thought had happily died out, 
but it is a great pity that such talent as that of Miss Laverne, Miss 
Emily Muir, Mr. Perrini, and Mr. Charles Lyall should be wasted 
on sO unpromising an extravaganza. With the efficient troupe 
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at his command Mr. Hingston might mount almost any light | 
opera, and we shall be glad to see him revert to his former | 
system of management, which he inaugurated so promisingly 
with L’G2il Crévé. 

PRINCESS’. 

The performance of Miss Braddon’s Griselda at this house shows 
that, as is often the case, a successful novel writer is not always 
the best dramatist. In the first place, the well-known story of 
“patient Grizzel” is not particularly well adapted to the stage. 
Then the play is somewhat crudely constructed and monotonous 
in character, and the sufferings of Griselda wear such an impro- 
bable look that they arouse but little interest, and there is very 
little scope afforded for powerful acting. The characters are 
sketched rather than firmly drawn, and have an appearance of 
artificiality, while the motive of the Prince of Saluzzo in testing 
Griselda’s patience as severely as he does is weakened by resting 
it on the instigation of one of those somewhat hackneyed dramatic 
personages, a scheming cousin, who is, again, represented as 
inflicting intolerable sufferings on Griselda, for the strange pur- 
pose of not only alienating her from her husband, but attracting 
her affections to himself. What success the play may attain will 
be due mainly to the admirable way in which it is placed on the 
stage, and to the performance of Mrs. Rousby as the long- 
suffering heroine. The scenery, especially the mountain-home 
of Griselda in the first act, which is one of the most beautiful 
landscapes we have ever seen on the stage, is magnificent, and 
the accessories are admirably in keeping. Griselda herself is a 
most unsympathetic character, and her patience under affliction 
becomes rather wearying, though in Miss Braddon’s play she 
occasionally breaks out into an animation and fire somewhat 
inconsistent with tradition. The actress represents the quieter 
shades of the character with feeling and obvious care, being 
especially studious to choose striking attitudes and positions. In 
the more pathetic and vehement scenes Mrs. Rousby lacks 
tenderness and force, though much allowance must be made for 
the fact that it takes most actors some nights to fully bring out 
the points of a character, and Mrs. Rousby invariably improves 
on familiarity with her part. Her love scene in the first act 
was natural and easy, and the innocent surprise with which she 
listens to the declaration by the Marquis of his rank was well 
brought out. But she seemed a little hampered throughout the 
rest of the piece by the long speeches she had to listen to from 
everybody, and she has not yet elaborated her by-play. Hers is 
an interesting performance, evincing much intelligence, and pos- 
sessing many promising points, but marked by conscientiousness 
rather than fervour or true feeling. Mr. Rignold has almost as 
uncongenial a part as Mrs. Rousby; he acts the misguided hus- 
band carefully but stiffly. The villanous cousin falls to the lot 
of Mr. Rousby, who can make but little out of the part, though 
when he is actually engaged in speaking he delivers his lines 
distinctly, and with a certain amount of sarcasm. His sudden 
outburst of passion when he declares his love for Griselda was 
well delivered, but his acting is deficient in intensity. Mr. 


part. His dialect, however, reminded us of his performance in 
King Kino. 

In consequence of the extreme pressure on our space, and of 
the late period of the week at which novelties have been produced, 
we must defer till our next number notices of The Wandering 
Heir at the Queen’s, A Wedding March at the Court, and of the 
new pieces at the Holborn. 

Mr. George Jordan, whose death happened a day or two since, 
was one of Mr. Fechter’s original company at the Lyceum. He 
came to this country from the United States,.and was for some 
time a leading actor in Boston. 

La Foie de la maison, produced at the Holborn Theatre on Mon- 
day, is the original of a well-known English pieee, The Little 
Treasure, which turns on the efforts of a daughter to reconcile 
her father and mother. 

There are some hopes of the appearance of Mdlle. Desclée in 
London this winter, if her health permits. 

A full notice of the opening, under very successful auspices, of 
the Lyric Hall, Portland Place, which has passed under the 
Management of Mr. J. M. Morris, will be given next week. 





The following is the cast of the B Ile’s Stratagem, to be pro- 
duced at the Strand :—Sir George, Mr. F. Roland; Doricourt, 
Mr. Terriss; Flutter, Mr. Harry Cox; Savile, Mr. Carter; Old 
Hardy, Mr. Stephenson; and Villiers, Mr. H. St. Maur. -Miss 
Swanborough plays Letitia; Mrs. Raymond, Mrs. Racket; Miss 
Prescott, Miss Ogle; and Miss Bromley, Lady George. 








THE WEEK. 





Covent GARDEN.—8. Promenade Concerts. 
Drury Lane.—6.45. Antony and Cleopatra. 
HAYMARKET.—7. Overland Route. Farces. 
ADELPHI.—7. The Green Bushes. Farce. 
LyceumM.—7. Richelieu. Farces. 
Princess’—7. Griselda. Farces. 
GalETy.—7. Farnie’s Madame Angot. 
QuEEN’s.—7. Wandering Heir. Farce. 
Otympic.—7. Sour Grapes. Richelieu Re-dressed. 
Stranp.—7. Old Soldiers. Nemesis. Farce. 

PrRIncE oF WALES.—7.30. School. Farce. 

Guiose.—7. Arkwright’s Wife. Still Waters Run Deep. 
VAUDEVILLE.—7. Road to Ruin. Farce. Burlesque. 
Opera ComiQue.—7. Little Tom Tug. Miriam’s Crime. 
Court.—7. Alone. Wedding March. Farce. 
CuarinG Cross.—7. Our Pet. Last of the Legends. 
Ho.sorn.—8. French Plays. Varied Programme. 
ALHAMBRA.—7.15. La Belle Héléne. Grand Ballet. Farce. 
ALEXANDRA.—7. Operatic performances and light drama. 
PHILHARMONIC.—7.30. Byron’s Madame Angot. Farce. 
RoyaLtty.—Honeymoon. Realms of Joy. 


Farce. Ballet. 


Farce. Operetta. 


Farce. 


Farce. 
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PARIS THEATRICALS. 








The long expected and often postponed Onclz Sam, has at last 
been produced at the Vaudeville, to a very crowded and ex- 
cited house. The piece professes, in some instances, at least, 
actually to pourtray existing American society, and its satire, if 
somewhat.overstrained, is not wholly ill-natured. 

Oncle Sam is represented in the present case by Mr. Samuel 
Tapplebot, a Yankee speculator and estate agent of the ordinary 
‘cute type. In the opening scene of the piece, which takes 
place on one of the Hudson steamers, we are introduced to Mr. 
Tapplebot, his niece Sarah, and her fiancé, Fairfax, a young 
lawyer. Onthe same boat are travelling Mistress Bellamy, a 
rich French widow, and a young French tourist, the Marquis 
Robert de Rochemore. Mistress Bellamy is already acquainted 
with Mr. Samuel ‘applebot, who has sold her at an exorbitant 
rate, an estate in the far West, of much the same character as 
the settlement of Eden, described with such glowing eloquence 
by Mr. Scadder, and M. de Rochemore has made the acquaint- 
ance of Sarah, who occupies herself in endeavouring to obtain 
him as a husband, and who, at a soirée persuades him to write 
down on her ball programme the words, * J'adore Miss Sarah en 
vue du mariage.” This ends the second act. Up to this time a 
sense of disappointment was generally prevaient. The first act 
which takes place on board the steamboat served only to introduce 
several curious types of character, noticeably that of a parson, 
‘le révérend Jédédiah.” The ball scene of the second act must 
be regarded as a somewhat exaggerated representation of the 
proverbial freedom of American girls, and the obvious artificiality 
of Sarah’s character detracted from the interest. With the third 
act, however, all uncertainty disappeared. The dramatic interest 
increased, and attention became more concentrated on the prin- 
cipal characters, and less on the accessories and minor details. 

The action takes place at Uncle Sam’s country-house. A 
great change has ensued in the feelings of the principal 
characters. Robert has become deeply attached to Sarah, and 
she in her turn has undergone a strange revulsion of sentiment. 
She has learnt to love him in her turn, and her eyes have thus 
been opened to the worthless schemes into which she has been 
persuaded. In an exquisitely written scene she falls at the feet 
of De Rochemore, pours out the most ardent protestations of 
affection, and swears that she will be his wife. At this moment 
Uncle Sam appears, accompanied by Jédédiah and Fairfax, and, 
showing him the hall programme, demands the fulfilment of his 
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promise to marry. Robert starts up indignantly. All the warn- 
ings of Mistress Bellamy, all that he has heard of the scheming 
character of American girls rushes into his thoughts, and the 
idea at once strikes him that Sarah has been merely acting a 
part. He refuses to perform a contract into which he has been 
entrapped, declares haughtily that he will pay the damages 
which Uncle Sam demands, and leaves the room without casting 
another look on Sarah, who has fallen fainting at his feet. 

The scene of the last act is laid in the Fifth Avenue Hotel in 
New York. For atime the fortunes of Sarah and her lover are 
disregarded, and a match of intellect takes place between Mistress 
Bellamy and Uncle Sam. The lady professes herself delighted 
with the property she has purchased of him, and is eager to buy 
more at whatever price. The crafty Yankee again and again 
demands higher terms, to which Mistress Bellamy eagerly 
assents. At last, Uncle Sam, thinking there is something behind 
this, avails himself of a clause in the agreement by which he can 
cancel it at pleasure, and declares to Mistress Bellamy that he 
has rescinded the contract, at the same time handing her back 
the money she has paid him. But, to his horror and disgust, he 
finds that Mistress Bellamy was well aware of the worthless 
character of her purchase, and had merely feigned the anxiety to 
purchase more which she had professed, in order to entrap Uncle 
Sam into availing himself of his right to rescind the contract. 
His admiration of her superior cuteness leads him to offer her 
marriage, which she politely declines. 

The next step to be taken by Mistress Bellamy is to endeavour 
to rescue Robert from his rash engagement. To her argument 
that no valid promise has passed, Sarah replies by producing 
the programme, and then destroying it to free her lover. In the 
meantime Robert has picked a quarrel with Fairfax, and a duel 
with revolvers takes place. The first shots miss, and Sarah, 
rushing to the staircase, throws herself before Robert to protect 
him, while the ubiquitous Mistress Bellamy succeeds in disarming 
Fairfax. Robert, convinced now that Sarah really does love 
him, marries her, and, in company with his wife and Mistress 
Bellamy, departs for France. 

The piece is placed on the stage with great attention to 
effect. The scenes of the steamboat and the Grand Hotel are 
really remarkable “sets.” The costumes of the principal ladies 
have been long the talk of Paris, and are, even to uncritical 
male eyes, of unusual magnificence. The interpretation of the 
leading parts is extremely good. Mdlle. Fargueuil is lost in the 
part of Mistress Bellamy, which affords no opportunity for her 
great dramatic powers, but the stage knowledge and real art of 
the actress triumph over the unsympathetic nature of the cha- 
racter. Mdlle. Barthet has not yet had such an opportunity as 
in the part of Sarah, which she plays admirably, especially in 
the great scene of the third act with Robert. Oncle Sam falls to 
the lot of Parade, in his own line a genuine comic artist, especially 
in bourgeois parts, but who is scarcely angular and sharp enough 
for the Yankee speculator. On the other hand, the young Mar- 
quise de Rochemore has a capital representative in Abel, who 
lacks only a little more ease and naturalness to place him among 
the foremost ranks of jeunes premiers. 


La Quenouille de Verre, produced at the Bouffes-Parisiens, is 
written by Albert Millaud, of the Figaro, and Henri “ Moreno,” a 
son of the well-known publisher Hengel. It is lively, well con- 
trived, and some of the music of M. Grisart is extremely good. 
A waltz, “ Buvons aux amoureux qui passent,” and a slumber 
song, charmingly given by Madame Peschard, three airs for 
Madame Judic to somewhat suggestive words, and a chorus of 
halberdiers, are the most striking numbers. The constable is 
played by Homerville, and there is an amusing bit of character 
in the part of Réné, an ancient nobleman reduced to become a 
porter in his own castle, which is well rendered by Hamburger. 
The dresses are beautifully designed by Grévin, and the piece 
is likely to have a long run. 

The receipts of Feanne d’Arc at the Gaité continue to increase, 
and the piece may be pronounced an undoubted success. Since 
the first night several alterations have been made, and the scene 
of the mock funeral has been much modified. The music im- 
proves on further hearing: the acting of Madame Lia Félix is 
pronounced on every side to be perfection, and the spectacular 
portions of the drama, including the “brutal realism” of the 








last scene, 1re superior to almost anything that has yet been 
seen on the stage. 

M. Sardou, freed from the anxieties of Oncle Sam, is now busily 
engaged in superintending the rehearsals of Les Merveilleuses, and 
enforcing discipline on the lively ladies of the Variétés troupe, 
who are one and all rapidly improving in their studies. Indeed, 
Madame Chaumont, in one scene where she raises an alarm of 
fire, gave an air of so much truth to her ejaculation, “ Au feu,” 
that the actors are said to have fled precipitately, so as not to be 
compelled to work the pumps. 


Seanee =" 
MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue first concert of the second season of the Wagner Society was 
remarkable for the almost entire absence of the name of Wagner from 
the programme, that composer being represented only by two short 
excerpts from the Meistersinger, the stately and radiant ‘‘ Meeting of 
the Mastersingers,” from Act I., and the graceful, dreamy prelude to 
the third Act, which was encored. The first piece on the list was 
Spontini’s Overture to Olympia, an opera produced at Paris in 1817, 
without success, and revived in 1827. Spontini is interesting as one of 
the earliest exponents of the modern French theory of grand opera, and 
Wagner during his younger days was much interested in his works, the 
influence of which makes itself felt in Rienzi especially, but also in 
Tannhaiiser and Lohengrin. The Olympia overture is effective and 
dramatic but thin, rather dry and in parts almost mawkish. Raff's MS 
Concerto in C minor followed. From a first hearing of it we have been 
led to form an extremely favourable impression of this work, which 
belongs, no doubt, to a very high rank indeed, if not to the highest 
rank of musical art. It is open to nearly all the conventional objections 
—by which we mean that it is full of strength and originality both of 
form and treatment, and that the composer having full confidence in his 
own resources disdains to disguise himself in other men’s clothes. We 
have not space to criticise it in detail, but would remark the singular 
spirit of dreamy mysticism, the pathos, and the sense of colour by which 
it is pervaded. Of Dr. Hans von Bulow's magnificent pianoforte per- 
formance we also regret that we cannot speak at length. Berlioz’ 
overture to King Lear will, we imagine, improve on acquaintance. It 
is very strange and seems over violent, more insanity than true genius 
appearing to be present in its composition, but it is very original, very 
dramatic, if occasionally vague, splendidly written for the orchestra and 
very exciting. Berlioz’ fondness for English themes is remarkable. 
Before the C minor Symphony, which concluded the conceit, and for 
which a good many persons did not stay, Liszt's brilliant and rather 
weird Fantasia on Hungarian airs was given. We do hope that Mr. 
Dannreuther will shortly let us hear again the overture to Tristan, un- 
doubtedly Wagner's finest and most characteristic work. 

Mr. A. Austin’s Annual Concert took place on Wednesday evening 
last at St. James’ Hall. The large attendance was due in no slight 
degree to the esteem in which the bénéficiaire is held by his friends and 
the public. The vocalists were Madame Patey, Miss Rose Hersee, Mr. 
George Perren, Mr. Patey, and Mr. Sims Reeves. 

Auber’s opera of L’ Ambassadrice, which was brought out in London 
by Mr. German Reed during his short opera season at St. George's 
Hall, has been revived at the Opéra Comique, Paris, with Madame 
Miolan Carvalho in the part of the heroine, Henriette, a character for 
which she has always had a great affection. The revival excited but 
little interest, the music is by no means among Auber’s happiest efforts, 
and the story is dull and feeble. Madame Carvalho, of course, sings the 
music to perfection, and her comrades do their best, but the effect is 
far from being exhilarating. Mention must be made of Mdlle. Chapuy, 
who sings and acts charmingly the little part of Charlotte. 

Mdlle. Belocca, recovered from her passing indisposition, has re- 
appeared in I/ Barbiere with unabated success. In the lesson scene, in 
addition to “ I] Segreto”’ and her Russian air, she introduced a song by 
Madame Willy de Rothschild, ‘Si vous n’avez rien a me dire.” The 
King of Hanover, who is now staying in Paris,*sent for the new Rosina 
and warmly congratulated her upon her success. 

The performance of Don Giovanni at the Théatre Italien was by no 
means a success on the first night. Mdlle. Krauss showed herself as 
unsurpassable as ever in the character of Donna Anna, but was badly 
supported. Mdlle. Belval was too cold and apathetic as Donna Elvira, 
and Mdlle. Heilbron was not at home as Zerlina, though she sang 
well at first. The part would seem unsuited to her. ‘The Don Giovanni, 
M. Padilla, was the best of the male characters, but he introduced 
various ornaments and embellishments into the music which were far 
from being improvements. The performance had more the character 
of a dress rehearsal than of a public performance. 
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M. Flotow has written a new work, to be produced at the Opéra 
Comique of Vienna. This is the opera that was originally to have first 
seen the light at Paris under the title of Fleur de Harlem. 

Notwithstanding civil war, the Opera House at Madrid re-opened 
with Les Huguenots, and last Saturday Gounod’s Romeo and Fuliet 
was announced for performance. The leading soprano is Mdlle. Marie 
Sass, a great favourite in Paris, and the principal tenor is Signo1 
Stagno, who sang at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1865 in minor parts 
with such success that he was at last entrusted with the part of 
Rodolpho in Der Freischiitz. He failed, however, to maintain his posi- 
tion here owing to his apathy of demeanour, which however he must 
have shaken off, as he succeeded at Madrid, especially in the grand 
duet between Raoul and Valentina. 

At the last popular concert of M. Pasdeloup at Paris, the overture to 
Tannhaiiser was saluted with hisses, whether on account of political or 
musical reasons did not appear. The programme of the last concert 
comprised Mendelssohn’s overture to Athalie, Raff's symphony, Im 
Walde, a quintette of Mozart’s, and the C major symphony (No. 1) of 
Beethoven. 

La Figlia di Madama Angot has at last penetrated into Italy, and 
been performed at Milan, and with success, though the Italians look 
upon it in rather too serious a light. 

A new grand opera, I/ Mercato di Smirne, by Signor Lavilla, has just 
been completed, and will, it is said, be heard in London next year. 

A more likely novelty would be the Ruy Blas of Marchetti, which 
has been produced at the Teatro Carcano of Milan, the hundredth 
theatre at which it has been played. The opera was first produced at 
the Scala in April, 1869. 

Mdlle. Scalchi, the well-known contralto of the Royal Italian Opera, 
has lately been singing in the part of Leonora in La Favorita at St. 
Petersburg. 

Mr. F, H. Cowen is said to be composing an opera for the Italian 
stage. 

It is now announced that Mr. Macfarren’s Fohn the Baptist will be 
given by the Sacred Harmonic Society. 











We have before us a large portrait of the late Sir Edwin Landseer, 
drawn by Rimanoczy, from the very characteristic and well-known pho- 
tograph by John Watkins. It is an admirable work of art in every way 
full of fidelity and really exquisite as regards finish. It is issued by Mr. 
F. Cartwright, of 57, Chancery-lane, and ought to have a large sale. 

A series of papers by M. Gounod, the composer of Faust, will shortly 
be commenced in the pages of our Journal. 


Jupson’s Stmpte Dyes.—These handy dyes should find a place in every household. 
Many little articles can be renovated without expense, trouble, or loss of time. The 
dyes are easily used. and are made in all colours. The shades are brilliant or soft, 
according to the quantity of the dye employed. Of all chemists and oilmen, price 6d. 
per bottle.—Vide The Ladies, July 2oth, 1872. 











Our next number will contain a Portrait with Memoir of 
Mr. H. J. BYRON. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Numerous complaints have reached us for some time past of 
the non-delivery of our paper to subscribers and advertisers. 
Our friends will greatly oblige by instituting rigid inquiry at their 
Post Office as to the detention of the papers. The utmost 
exactitude is observed in our office in their despatch, and we are 
forced to the conclusion that the negligence of Post Office officials 
is the main cause of this disappointment and annoyance. 








Tue ILLUSTRATED REvIEw is supplied to Subscribers as follows : 
Annual Subscription (Post Free) 11s. od. 
Half-yearly » - - 5s. 6d. 

Money Orders on Temple-bar Office payable to W.O.WALBROOK. 

All Communications relating to Advertisements to be addressed 

to Messrs. H. & F. Newcome, Advertising Department. 





SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE.—OF 
NAMES OF 


Purple. Maroon. Scarlet. 
Canary. Cerise. Orange. 
Oxford and Cambridge Blues. 


Violet. 
Puce. 


Magenta. 
Mauve, 


JUDSON’S DYES, 


CHEMISTS AND STATIONERS. 


COLOURS. 
Blue. Green. Crimson. Black. Slate. 
Pink. Claret. Brown. Lavender. Grey. 
Ponceau. Sultan Red. 


From The Little Dressmaker, Juty, 1873. 
DYEING AT HOME. 


Many pounds are wasted in every family, simply because we are un- 
acquainted with or neglect to use the resources at our disposal. The 
French accuse us of extracting all the goodness out of our meat and 
throwing it away, eating only the residue. Did we but know what was 
made out of the old clothes which are exchanged for glass or jugs, how 
they are cleaned up, re-sold, and worn again, the waste which we are 
unconscious of would be apparent. What wear has there been in the 
ribbons of a hat or bonnet that they should be thrown or given away | 
when we are tired of them, or think that fashion requires a change ? 
And our dresses, are they not thrown aside long before the material | 
itself is worn out? We do not suppose we are addressing persons with 
large incomes who can afford these extravagances, but rather mothers 
with families who are compelled to look at every shilling before they 
spend it—women with very limited incomes, who will be glad of any 
suggestion which will make their means to go a little farther. To 
these, to waste is a sin; but yet they waste, though in ignorance. 


The dresses which we throw aside as worn out would with a little 
management make up nicely for the girls. This, of course, is done by 
many ; but still these throw aside pieces which are good in themselves, 
because the colour has faded. Did it ever occur to you that by the aid 
of Judson’s dyes the colour of material can not only be revived but 
changed, and with but little trouble ? 


The great secret in dyeing is to first clean your material thoroughly, 
in case there should be any grease in it; and that the bath in which you | 


| make your dye is large enough so as to allow the articles to be moved 


about easily. 

We will explain more fully. Suppose your little girl has a merino 
frock, the colour of which has faded and is dirty. Soak it in boiling 
water and stir until you have extracted the dirt and grease, then change 
the water, still keeping it hot, and again soak the frock. Now lift it out 
of the water and pour in half a sixpenny bottle of dye. Stir the water 
to mix the dye, and then insert the frock, and work the whole until the 
colour is all absorbed from the water, or you have attained the right 
shade; should you require to add more of the dye, be sure you first 
take out your frock. Surely there is not much trouble in that, certainly 
not more than the ordinary washing and blueing of cotton goods. 
Some knowledge is necessary as to the colours; certain materials take 
the best. Wool or silk will take most of the colours readily, not so 
with cotton material. The most satisfactory results are obtained from 
the following—Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Purple, Maroon, Crimson, 
Lavender, Ponceau, Sultan Red, Canary, and Pink. 

Try the reviving of the colour first, then your next attempt can be 
changing the colour; but bear in mind that you must always dye a 
darker colour than the original one. Remember that, then you can 
hardly fail. 

The use of these dyes is daily extending, but they should be used in 
every household; the thrifty housewife would soon find the advantage 
in the sensible diminution of the waste rags, and the calls upon her 
purse for new frocks. 




















WHELPTON’S Vegetable Purifying Pills. 
During the last Forty Years have proved their value in 
thousands of cases in Diseases of the Head, Chest, Bowels, 
Liver, and Kidneys ; and in all Skin Complaints are one of 
b_ the best medicines known. G. WHetpton & Son, 3, Crane- 

court, Fleet-street. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 


Vendors. Free by post for 8, 14, or 33 stamps, in the nited Kingdom. 








Now ready, cloth, 3s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 6d.; cheap edition, rs. 


Cancer and External Tumours. Their successful Re- 
moval Without the Knife by the New Spécialité (Michel's Process), with illustra- 
tive cases. By H, Robinson, B.A., M.R.C.S. London, Longmans & Co., Paternoster-row. 
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NO FAMILY WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE on. Cistern 
iter, 


House Cistern fitted 
with a Cistern Filter: T ONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, CHARGED SOLELY WITH ANIMAL CHARCOAL. 


Requiring, when once mixed, no attention whatever, 

And superior to all others. Vide Professor Frankland's Reports to the Registrar- General, July, 1866, November, 1867, and 

May, 1870; See also the Lancet, January 12, 1867; also Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; Dr. Lancaster, 
September 30, 1867; and Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865 ; and December, 187 

Price £1 ros. and upwards. Portable Filters on this system, {1 5s. to £3. d 

Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandring sham, by H.R.H.the Duke  ./ 

of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and the London, St. George's, Fever, and German Hospitals, and at Government barracks and L unatic Asylums, “and 


numerous Institutions, Brew eries, &c. 
Water Testing Apparatus, ros. 6d. and 21s. each. Pocket Filters from 4s. 6d. to6s. each. Household and Fancy Filters from 12s. 6d. 
cation to the Secretary, at the Offices, 


These Filters may be seen in operation, and full particulars may be obtained on appli 
157, STRAND, W.C. (four doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 
Read *‘ Water: its en and Purification.” Price, ad — 2d. 













\\ SEYMoUR’S IMPROVED “THE AGRA BANK (Limited). ; ~ | DR LYNN. EGYPTIAN 
ALL.—Every day, at 3 and § 


| 
| 

“ AMY N T E R 10 N, ” Established in 1833. Capital £1,000,000. | o'clock. Carriages, at 5 and 10. Prices, 
| 








Heap Orrice—Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, London. os Z'cs. te the D 
‘ . a, Lahore 5S., 38. 28., and Is. s the Doctor a real 
Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, L ’ medium, or a person of unheard-of abili- 














“NE PLUS ULTRA” S ; H K 
hanghai, Hong Kong. ties in deceiving the senses ? 
SaREN Ea URRENT ACCOUNTS are kept at the Head Office on | ___ 
MAG T the terms customary with London bankers, and interest allowed when credit R LYNN, displays 
balance does not fall below {100. D ‘ Set, Spray a 
Body- Bel ts, Chest *ht of hand almost 1] 
Invaluable P Papesiee received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. sleight of hand almost miraculous, 
in Ss aa ae At 5 per cent. per annum, subject to 12 month's notice of withdraw al. completely deceiving the senses, deluding 
Cases of Knee Cai S, For shorter periods Depedie will be received on terms to be agreed upon. the heeamamnend —Times, May 25 
RHEUMA- Wei “ot Sills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the branches of the Bank | ~ a 
TISM, one . free of extra charge, and approved bills purchased or sent for collection. R. L Y NN. —** We h 
INDIGESTION, — Sales and purchases effected in British and foreign securities, in East India stock 4 e have 


se and loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. a man (Dr. Lynn) among us who 


Sprnat Weax- 
Interest drawn, and army, navy, and civil pay and pensions realised. can produce anything out of nothing; in 
| 


NESS, 
CuesT AND Ner- Every other description of banking business and money agency, British and Indian, | fact, do anything which in reason or out 
vous AFFECTIONS, | transacted. J. THOMSON, Chairman. — airman. of all reason is asked of him.”—Standard, 
and for the —- - - - - —_ 0. 
PREVENTION OF SEA 
SICKNESS. —— 





For Pamphlets with full 
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particulars apply to 
Scrivener, Gill, & Co., 
Licensees & Manufacturers, 
Cook's INTERNATIONAL 
BvuiILpINGs, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


UXURIANT _WHIS. 


KERS and MOUSTACHES. Hun- 
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DR L Y N N. — Bell’s 
We eekly :—* Great praise is due, 


Siw of the public ought to 
_ extremely grateful to Dr. Lynn for 

admirable exe mplification s of the truth 
adage that,‘ Doubtless the pleasure 
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| is as great of being cheated as to cheat.’” 





BERDEEN GRANITE 


MONUMENTS, from £5. Carriage 








dreds can now testify to the wonderful 
success of FOX’S NOTED FORMULA, 
which forces whiskers and moustaches to 
grow heavily in six weeks on the smooth- 
est face, without injuring the skin. A 
sure remedy for baldness. 13 stamps.— 
Mr. JOHN ‘FOX, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 


free. Inscriptions, accurate and beau- 
tiful. Plans and prices from JOHN W. 
LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 
THE USE OF 
- GL EN FIELD STARCH 
ele go ne acces ALWAYS SECURES THE 
RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. A Companion Volume to “ How to Dress ¢ on mn £15 a Year as a Lady.’ | DELIG ur aes asonee. a 


H oPcoob & Co’s NU- BEAUTY: What It Is, and How to Retain It. By a | *euunaTiON OF TES SEMOLEGR, a0 
TRITIVE and SEDATIVE HAIR LADY. Price 1s., boards, post free 14 stamps. aaa 























CREAM is supplied to the Trade by all ? ; , . d-s : ral TIN 
Patent Medicine Houses and W holesale Frederick Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Strand. G OODALU’S QUIN INE 
Perfumers. Has the testimony of Emi- ene io die a a 5 ata er WINE. The best and most agree- 
nent Physicians to its “sur + ” and Rare Work on Freemasonry. abie Tonic yet introduced. For the reliet 


of indigestion, snneres Se and | | 
appetite, it is invaluable. Recommende 
by the Craft. . a es rf for i its seiiee by the F ‘ood Fournal, Arthur 
een = ‘THE ACCEPTED CEREMONIES of CRAFT FREE- | Hill Hassall, M.D., Wentworth L. Scott, 
B IRKBECK BANK. Es- MASONRY, as tong in all the Master Masons’ Lodges of the Ancient, Free, ag fee whey ya he 
tablished 1851. 29 & 30, Southamp- | and Accepted Masons of England, qubrestng the whole of the Craft Masonic Cere- kes theme Seton at ~ nes =. oat , 
ton Buildings, Chancery Lane. monies, the Opening and Closing in the Three Degrees, Questions to Candidates Pre aol i. Goodall. Bechhouss @ Gn 
Four per cent. Interest allowed on De- before being Passed and Raised, the Initiation, Passing and Raising, the ae F tgs: Seeds > 
genie Carrent Accounts opened simlac | Board, Be: Sent fost fea on corte fe. i paves te AE, Mason (P.M | _USe 
to the Joint St c. ock, 62, Paternoster- 
to the Joke as wytney ph weaphy 4 row, London ; and Abel Heywood, Manchester ; or through any Bookseller. Pros- 7JORKSHIRE ~ RELISH. 
kept by the customer. Cheque Books | pectus free. The most delicious Sauce in the 
supplied. Purchases and Stles of British, | World to Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c. Sold 


Eesne” gt colons! Bente, Stocks: | ~~ NOTICE—VIENNA EXHIBITION. __| byailgrocer tnd Oiimco,in bois 
, TWO FIRST PRIZE MEDALS 
tom 10 till 2 o'clock. A Pamphlet con- Leeds. 


each 
thereon. Office hours from 1o till 4, on Trade Mark—Willow Pattern Plate. 
taining full particulars, may be obtained Have been Awarded the 


Mondays from ro till 9, and on Saturdays Proprietors—Goodall, Backhouse & Co., 
““Fiaets Havewerort Mosege-” | LITTLE WANZER SEWING MACHINE,| DUTCH FLOWER 


“ unfailing success ; also, Co.’s . of ant, he "7 = 
SEDAT IVE COLD CREAM, ill Seep Only Accurate and Revised Copyright Perfected Manual acknowledged 
good any time. 




















— “ ROOTS.—DANIELS BACS. 40s. 

M PORTANT ~ SALE. wih For its Superiority over all others.”—Vide London Gazette, Aug. 26, 1873. CASE contains 60 Hyacinths, choice 
HALLING, PEARCE, & STONE, Complete........ £4 4s. | named and mixed; 400 Crocus in four 

of Waterloo House, Pall Mall East, and Price Lists and all Information Free. colours ; 48 Tulips double and single; 96 
| Anemonies, choice double and single ; 48 


Cockspur Street, having purchased, at a Chief Office—4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W 
large discount off the cost price, the en- te me EAST STREET SIGHTON . fe 

tire st OCK of the old established rw . ies __ Branch Ofice—73, EAST STREET, BRIGHTON. Fe ~ § Narciesus,, srelooss. 36 1 oe 
well-known firm of Sewe 0., of 4 " e SRT ne > a te . ' . 2 
Compton House, Soho, are now offer- | ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited), | (iitier tito, ris. od with fll caltoral 


quarter ditto. 11s. 6d., wit 


Ranunculi, 16 Jonquils, 16 double white 


ne S Se sete "Whe Sak ney aren. 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. directions. Case and package lastoded, 
aterloo House, Cockspur Street and General Accidents. Personal Injuries. and carriage free on receipt of P.O.O 
Pall Mall East. ’ Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. Daniets Bros., Seed and Bulb Mer- 


C. HARDING, Manager. chants, Exchange-street, Norwich. 











